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ommended by physicians, and admitted to be the 
ful and searching preparation from the root, that 
“en employed in medical practice. Its operation ex- 
1@ remotest parts of the system, and consists in res 
‘eased action in the absorbing and secreting organ’. 
ature seldom effects, unassisted, the cure of any vitt- 
e, but requives the aid of a stimulant, alterativedor 











medicine. In dis of the skin and flesh, a com- 
f these three el: f medicinal agents is highly 
All these prope re combined in this prepars- 
instead of operating successively upon the system, 
ist necessarily do when taken separately, they ope 
taneously, and in perfect harmony when admini>- 
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itting to more than thirty extremely painful caustic 
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was led to the trial of your Sarsap: a. i 
sy ob of so long standing, and had so obstinately 
a best medical skill, that I am conscious it — 
id, my “ faith has saved me,”’ for I had none 3 but ; 
‘in some appropriate degree grateful for mir 
‘bove named. I have now been able to atten to bo 
he pastorate for more than a year,and nexing gore 
1 experiment the et hardly € 
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| less unwilling beauty, and gets out of mind the 
vision of that form in the water with the apron 
around the neck, and the log pressing all down, 
and then returns, and the mattor is all over 
now. 

It is fashionable in these days to talk about the 
compromises of the Constitution, and so we have 
done it, only not in just the way our politicians 
and Union Safety Committees do. This Baton 
Rouge affair is an exhibition in the concrete of 
the compromises of the Constitution. It may be 
well to hang it up on a peg in our minds, and 
when we next read a speech from Daniel Web- 
ster or Rufus Choate on the subject, just take it 

E. 
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NOVEL-READING, 
New York, Deo. 4, 1851. 
To the Editors of the Lodependent : 

GenTLemsn :—It being well known that moral 
| disquisitions are excessively tiresome to that very 
| class of persons for whose benefit they are chiefly 

The editors of this journal are Leonarp Bacon, intended, the following article has been thrown 
and Josren P. Tzomeson. Tho immediate Editoriu! | into the conversational form, to make it more 
supervision is commmiited to Mr. Thompson ! uttractive. Truly yours, J. W 

The Bditors will be aided, aiso, in their cousulta- 
tions by the Rev. B. 8. Storrs, Jun; who will oon- 
tinue to contribute to the literary and other depart- 
ments of the paper, over his own signature, (S.) | about one o'clock, and was surprised to see a light 

The Assistant Bditor is Rev. Josuva Leavirr. {in your room. What could have occupied your 

Rev. Gsones B. Cusavsr, D.D., (C.) and Rov. | attention at so late an hour? 

Bexny Warp Bsseuza, (#) are oulisted as stated | 44,1, (grbarrassed and blushing). I was read- 
con: ributors. | ing, father. 

Mr. T. But what could have interested you so 
} deeply t 
| Mary. {t was a book that Cousin Jennie lent 
me. 

Mr. T. What was it, my dear * 
| ceal anything from your father. 
| Mary (greatly embarrassed). I will go and 
getit. (She goes out, and soon returns with a 
pamphlet.) 

Mr. T. James’s last novel, { declare! Mary, 
my dear child, how could you do what I have 30 
often spoken against ? 

Mary. Dear father, I knew that you did not 
like it, but you never said why you thought so; 
and how could I object to it without a reason * 

Mr. T. (aside.) There is something in that. 
Have [| treated her as an automaton, exacting 
blind obedience? How then could [ expect her 
to obey fully, except whilo under the immediate 
direction of tutors and governors? [ resolve to 
make her acquainted with the reasonableness of 
what I desire, that she may act intelligently, and 
with a powerful motive. (Aloud.) Mary, if you 
really desire to know the reasons, [ will tell you. 

Mary. Certainly, father, I should like it very 
much. 

Mr. T. Have you not acquired from novels the 
idea that parents are very oruel to interfere at 
all with their children, in matters ef love and 
marriage * 

Mary. O yes indeed! it is very cruel. 

Mr. T. But do you think, my daughter, that I 
would do anything in opposition to your inte- 
rests! De I not love you with all a father's 
tenderness ! 

Mary. O yes, dear father, but --— 

Mr. T. Which of us is best caloulated to 
judge about your true happiness for lifo? Have 
[ not lived a much longer time in the world than 
you! What do you know about thé deceiiful- 
ness of men ? 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 





Me. Tame e, the father, and Mary, his daughter. 
Mr. T. Mary, I returned home last night 
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Por the Independent {| 


i) COMPLOMISES OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Do not con- 





Muwns. Eprtors:—We hear much in these 
days of the compromises of the Constitution. ‘This 
is the very Gospel day of the Constitution, and 
especially of its compromises so called. This 
@ospel is preached too, with a zeal which re- 
minds one of David’s ardent expression; ‘“ the 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” The 
zeal of these compromise evangelists, from the 
Great Expounder to the little profundity of some 
kar-roora caucus is enough, if not to eat them 
up, to @at up or burn up much that is good. 
But for the grace of God and the efforts of His 
servante, it would leave nothing but a chaos of 
compromise. gither in the community or the in- 
dividual character. 

There is for the most part a vagueness and 
geuerality about the great swolling talk of the 
Compromises of the Constitution, which is far 
from being calculated to impress upon any mind 
a conviction ef the real character of the thing 
talked about. It remains too often a great foggy 
abstraction, just what the talkers and writers 
wish it to romain. It is well, therefore, to look 
at it when we can in the concrete, and see in 
living tangible reality what these compromises, 
against Whivk uy man must speak a word, or 
think a thought on penalty of treason, tolerate 
if they do not produce. ‘The following account 
has come in due course of mail, and will serve 
to show # ooneretion of the eompromises in 
enother and distant portion of our free and 
equal Republic. 

‘News by tan Matis.—A beautidul and in 
teresting young lady was brutally inurdered re- 
eeuily by some inhuman wretvhes in the neigh- 
horhood of Sandy Creek, in the parish of Baton | Marg (after a long pause). Well; I always 
Creek, Kouge, La. A negro named Riley, and a | thought that no ons ought ever to interfere with 
a. ne ~_— —e a Rane Fw of | me at all in matters of love and marriage; but 
1g6, We cen up, tried, co aS . a . . 
a sentenced to _* hung on Monday. ‘The by thinkin Jy om what y a I believe t ong 
Begroes, in their confession, unplicated two white to he guided by your advice. Now I seo one 
men as heing tho instigators of the bloody deed, | jurious effect of novel-roading ; for it has led 
The report is, that one of the white men accused | mo insensibly to think lightly of the affection, 
was enumored of the young lady, who refused | experience, and advice of my parents. 
so mpiry his, Whereupon he determined to! jyr 7. There's my sensible Mary! You will 
wreak upon her his flondish revenge, and, by mover fied meso Gidatesested ebciems than your 

parents. But do not think, my dear, that I in- 


























day after 


intention, and listening to them, as we do, 





threats 2nd promises, prevailed upon his negroes 
to waylay her, asshe yas passing from hor home 
ton neighbor's, uear the oreck, where her man-| tond to compel you to a marriage contrary 
gled corpse was found suimergod beneath the|to your wishes; I only desire to guide you 
Weight of a heavy log, with the apron of the con- | ghoice, and you may rest assured that I shall use 
demned vegress about hor neok, which had been : : 
ased to strangle her. Tie white men accused 4 endeavor on yume your happ — 
havo left the parish, although they cannot be| . There is another question. After reading fic- 
wondeniaud vu aegiy evidence." tion for a while, have you not acquired a disgust 
Let us note the facts here more deliberately. | for historical reading * 
4 murder is committed. A murder; nota rail-| Mary. Yes, indeed! But why is this ! 
road murder, or a Broadway omnibus murder,{ Afr. T. Because the reading of fiction requires 
With malice or indifference, nor an accidental kill- | little or no reflection, and it presents romantic 
ing, but a real murder. Not only so; the ac- | and false leas of life, thus making the common 
eount assures us thai it was a “brutal” murder, | events of the world exosedingly “stale, flat, and 
committed by some “inhuman wretches.” Still | unprofitmble ;’ whereas, were the mind accus- 
farther, it was the brutal murder of a “beauti- | tomed to regard human nature as it really 
ful and interesting young lady." Of ali this | exists, as a highly desirable object of investiga- 
there seemed to he no doubt. And who now | tion, the thoughts would often revert to it; and, 
has ¢ommitted thie brutal murder, st the recital | by observation, reading, and reflection, the judg- 
of whieb at this long distanee from Baton Rouge, | ment would be matured in early life. 
the blood curdles with astonishment, and then} Mary. How true all this is! I wonder that I 
burns with indigration and the kindling sense | Never saw it before. I remember that I have 
of justice? We have not record evidence in the | often greatly desired to be the heroine of some 
case, but it seems thet es many as four persons | romantic event, instead of the dull common- 
were goncerned in the horrid transaction, two | places of every-day life; and if an opportunity 
white men, together with @ negro anda negress. | should have offered, I realiy think I should have 
One of the white men, it is reported, desired to | embraced it. 
marry this “beautiful and interesting young) Mr. T. But do you not remember that you 
lady,” and because she was not only beautiful, | must Jive in just this every-dey life all your 
but had sense enough to refuse to cast herself|days? Airy-casthes will always remain such ; 
into the arms of human devil who endeavored | you can never inkabit them, and may be misera- 
to put on the air of an angel of light, for the | ble when you find it true by experience. 
purpose of bringing her within his satanic power | But again. Novel-writers are very rarely, if 
he determines to murder her. It is done too | ever, persons of pure morals; and many of them 
with fiendish ooalness. He does not strike her | circulate the most pernioious sentiments under 
down suddenly in the frenzied disappointment of | highly alluring forms, thereby weakening the 
a refasal on her part. No; taking a confederate | moral sense, tainting the mind, and opening the 
tnto his counsels, he resolves to effect his purpose | way for the spoiler. “We cannot touch pitch 
through an agency peculiar to certain regions of | without being defiled ;” and when we once cease 
the earth. He lays hold of two human chattels | to regard any tempting course of conduct as de- 
~walking, thinking automatons—belonging to | testable, the transition is by no means difficult to 
him, and which the compromises of the Consti-| approving and embracing it. Many examples 
tation give him the power to recover, if lost, | might be adduced of this evil effect of fiction ; 
anywhere between Baton Rouge and Canada,/the last chapter in the Wanélering Jew has 
-With less trouble and pecuniary loss than any | doubtless caused the ruin of thousands. 
other species of property; he lays hold of two of} There is one other thing that I wish to men- 
these. and by dint of promises on the one hand, | tion. What do you think, Mary, about love at 
promises of liberty, perhaps—and threats of first sight ? 
some sort on the other, induces them to become! Mary. OI am a firm believer in it! 
the material instruments of effeeting his dama-| Mr. T. Indeed! ‘Then I suppose you think 
able purpose. that two beings, having circulated around the 
The work is done. The body of the victim is| world like two planets out of their orbits, at 
found pressed down under water by a superin- | last come together, being stonded for each other ? 
cambent tree or portion of one. An apron tied| Mary. No, not exactly that; but remomber 
around the neak, points to the negress, its owner, | George Washington, and remember our friends, 
as having had some connection with the matter. | Mr. and Mrs. A., who fell in love at first sight. 
She is arrested ; and the poor girl, brutalized her- | were married directly after, and have always been 
self by slavery, has no art to deny the work | perfectly happy. 
which ehe had not art enough better to conceal.| Mr. T. True, my dear; but let us discrimi- 
The negro—her brother perhaps, perhaps her| nate. I admit that a peculiar feeling often arises 
slave lover-is also implicated. They confess | in the breasts of young ladies, and of young gen- 
their crime, and are forthwith hung up as @ sac-|tleman too, upon first acquaintance, provided 
rifice to law and order, and the safety of-the | they meet under pleasing circumstances, and are 
Union. They must swing for it. But before| agreeable to each other. The noble bearin 
they die, they tell how and by whose instigation | fine countenance, intellectual conversation, oan 
the deed was done. They say that they did it | delicate attentions of the gentleman make a great 
by command of their master to whom the law/ impression upon the lady; and vice versa, her 
sad the Constitution has set them in the relation | beauty, grace, gentleness, and accomplishments, 
of chattels, mere cattle, to gee and haw at his| make perhaps a still stronger impression. But 
bidding, like any horned oxen. They say that/ this very pleasant feeling be closely analyzed, it 
they, being his things, did execute his bidding, | will be found to consist chiefly of the pleasure 
and that it was iis will and command, Ais execu- arising from the gratification of vanity, and of 
‘tive power which tightened the apron around the} course must be transient. Should the acquaint- 
throat of that strangling victim. ance continue, and the parties discover in each 
And what now becomes of him? Is he hung} other such qualities as command respect and es- 
ty = indignant people on the nearest, if not the | teem, then a strong and pure affection will arise, 
a hat 0 forming an admirable foundation upon which to 
build the happiness of a life-time. But should 
either or both be disappointed in each other's 
qualities, they will be like two divergent lines, 
which, though starting together at first, go far- 
ther and farther apart as they advance. Novel- 
readers, having their heads full of false ideas of 
life, and particularly of marriage, are very likely 
to rush into an engagement upon short acquaint- 


lown 
vengeful feelings of the victim's finde have 
New Orleans, 











weahowm wad have Dery bis widryeows % gone enn qaly to be beoken ie loug one; ox ifthe | 


are soon married, very likely to end in mutual | 


coldness, aversion, and disgust. The cases cited in 
proof of your position were merely chances. The 
parties happened to be well adapted to each other. 
It is hazardous in the highest degree to stake the 


| happiness of ono’s life upon the chanoe of so rare 


a coincidence. 

Mary. Well; it is very hard to give up such a 
pleasant fancy, particularly after having enter- 
tained it so long. But I have often heard it said 
that fiction is very useful in developing the 
imagination. 


Mr. T. It would bo, if it produced a healthy | passion Sor the welfare of nations. Above all. | trodden Pariah (colored) caste. These pro- 
However, if you wish to cultivate your | ¢}.. real feeling of the English poople toward the | seribed ones were received al the express desire 


growth 
imagination, 1 can soon give you the means. 
Read Spenser's Faerie Queen; it is filled with 
the overflowings of an abundant fancy, in a 
pleasing and useful allegory. “ He was a man, 
take him for allin all,” characterized by the most 
pure, tender, and generous sympathies and sen- 
timents of which our nature is capable. .Aiken- 
side’s Pleasures of the Imagination, and Hunt's 
Imagination and Fancy, will open a thousand 
concealed beauties upon your vision. Chalmers’ 
Lectures on Astronomy will oxalt the aspira- 
tions of your soul. «Read Shakspeare and Mil- 
tou—their graudeur and sublimity is unpara- 
lelled, except in the Scriptures. Our English 
literature abounds with the productions of mas- 
ter minds, which may all be yours, if you desire. 
Is not this a bright prospeot for mental improve- 
ment ? 

Mary. Yes, dear father and I am determined 
to enter upon it at once. (Throws the novel in 


the fire.) 





For the Independent 


DR. CHALMERS ON STREET-PREACHING. 





Mush is said and hoped for at present in cer- 


tain quarters, from this method of reaching and 
improving the masses of the people who now at- 
tend no place of public worship. 
members of our wealthy churches propose to 
sustain some men in this business. To give dig- 
nity to it some of the pastors of these churches 
are to commence the operation and preach some 
once or twice, then to retire from the field and 
give the work over to selected men, who at a 
salary of about five hundred dollars per year 
will attend to this labor of love. Thus, by proxy, 
the work is to be done. 
Dr. Chalmers :—* Never, till God put it into the 
hearts of men to go forth among our heathen at 
home with tho same zeal and enthusiasm which 
are expected of missionaries who go abroad, shall 
there be anything like a revival of religion 
throughout the mass of our city families, or a 
reclaiming from those bad habits of alienation 
from God and from goodness, into which the vast 
majority of them have fallen.” 


Some of the 


Hear the opinion of 


Dr. Chalmers illustrated in his own conduct 


what he judged the right way when he left the 
Zion Cuurcn in Glasgow, at which the chief 
dignitaries and rich men of the city attended, 
and removed to St. John’s Church, which was 
located in the midst of poverty. To this loca- 
tion he carried with him a portion of working, 
wealthy men, who employed themselves, with 
the Doctor, in visiting from house to house, and 
attending neighborhood meetings for religious 
instruction. 
ing filled with the rich who admired his talents, 
by the proper mingling of the poor and the rich 
together. 
place in New York some confidence will be in- 
spired. But so long as the rich, and those who 
would be supposed rich, and those who must be 
where the rich ars, crowd together in a few ele- 
gant churches from which the poor are by neces- 
sity excluded, the result will be that the masses 
will be more and more neglected. The churches 
located on eithor side are thus annually weak- 
ened hy the removal of those who prosper in 
worldly matters to the rich churches. 
churches gradually blotted out, and thus the 
evangelical influences become less and less. Let 
our rich Christians feel that the duty of self- 
denial is a daily duty—let them cease to work 
by proxy—cease, by a small contribution, from 
buying off, and let them devote their personal 
services, and locato themselves where they can 
do good, and soon churches will be organized in 
many places now destitute—and churches now 
feeble and ready to die will be revived and 
strengthened, and thus the great masa of men 
will be reached by permanent and saving influ- 
ences. 


He provided against this house be- 


When something like this shall take 


Thus are 


Who will act upon this principle? What 


pastor of a wealthy churoh will resign his charge 
to labor in some destitute and degraded portion 
of our city as did Dr. Chalmers in Glasgow ? | 
Who among the rich professors of religion will | 77,,; 
give up their residences in the regions of fashion | gannot here be given; but doubtless ere this the 
and remove to sections of the city where they | 
may work for Christ, in a Christ-like spirit the direct falsehood, oozing out through appro- 


among the poor and the neglected? Wealth priate channela, have indicated the workings of 
does not absolve men frem their solemn vows of | 


entire self-consecration to Christi—does not ab- | 5, ++, d New York. 
solve them from personal labor and individent | “Sn, ple 
responsibility to practice self-denial, and daily to | 
take up the eross. Acts9: 6, 16. 


Naw Yoax. 


THE LATE WILLIAM 7. BUDDLE. 


This beloved and promising youth, after finish- 


ing his education, was under appointment to the | Great Britain. 
Burman Baptist mission, was ordained and mar- | 
ried, and on the eve of departure for his distant | enna government is the placing of the stook ex- 
field, when he sickened and died at the house of 
Rev. Dr. Dowling, in this city. At a public 
meeting in Hamilton, Dr. D. alluded to the de- | the rest threatened, anda banker of high charac- 
ceased missionary, who had been educated there : | ter has been subjected to insult and intimidating 


“One of the most touehing mementoes of the 


piety of our departed brother, and his devotion to | rather because the paper money will fall, and the 


the missionary work,” said Dr. D., at the close of | exch, sll tell the tale of i . 
his discourse, “is found in these beautiful pen- exchanges will te e tale of impending bank 


ciled lines, which | found in his death-chamber, 
on the fragment of paper I hold in my hand, the 
is soul was taken home to heaven. 
They were evidently written, though without 


date, but a short time before his death, in view; now in the ascendant. 


of the expected departure for the shores of Bur- 
mah, of himself, and his beloved and now be- 
reaved companion. We recite them here, under 
circumstanoes far different from their original 
ea 
voice from the new-made grave of the beloved 
Sepantel, they possess a most tender and sacred 
inte’ ad 


We had a home, but now no more 
Is home upon Columbia’s shore ; 

Those who our future home would see, 
Must cross with us the billowy sea. 

We lingering pause awhile, ‘tis true, 
As though our home were still with you; 
But ’tis not so—with time has flown 
The right to call this rest our own. 

We heard a voice—its accents stole 
Down to the chambers of our soul ; 

And echoing there a hallowed name, 
We doubted not from whence it eame ; 
Tt spoke of love beyond the ken, 

As much of angels as of men— 

Love which its best beloved gave, 
Not friends, but enemies to save. 

When ceased, all melted by jts strain, 
Vows long since made were made again ; 
Then fell again, distinct and clear, 

Its accents on our listening ear :— 

Depart to Gentile lands far hence, 
And call my sons and daughters thence; 
My boundless love shall be your plea, 
The sweet constraint—your love to me! 

What then was home, however sweet ? 
— . things, viewed from Jesus’ feet 4 

8 faint i 

Lost'in the pig ee be day. 
Hence ‘tis no home we have to-day; 
In distant lands our vows we pay. 
Hence those who cur dear homes weuld gee, 
Must dare With ws the billewy sss. 


NEW 


Foreign Correspondence. 


FROM OCR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Eneranp, Nov. 20, 1551. 
Kossuth has left us to-day. His visit is an 
event in the history of this nation. From the! 
hour of his landing at Southampton to that of 
his departure, the interest he excited has widened | 
jand deepened day by day. Sympathy with the 
Jexile and patriot has enlarged into a generous! 











United States has been demonstrated, beyond the | 
reach of question or dispute. Kossuth has done | 
a great work here; but it needs completeness. | 


Will it be complemented hy his visit to America * 
Has the Englishman, reputed to be cold and | 
apathetic, been so moved by generous and frater- | 
nal sentiments, and by the instinctive love of} 
freedom, and shall not the more warm and im- | 
pulsive American be inspired by the eloquent | 
appeals of the martyr to freedom —the apostle of a | 
real and world-blessing fraternity ? j 
The great Kossuth meeting at Manchester was 
closed by a speech from Dr. Vaughan. After a 
eloquent exposition of the principles represented 
in the person of Kossuth, he addressed himself to 
the great theme of his resolution,—the alliance 
of England and the United States, and spoke as | 
follows :— 


“I remember being in a public meeting, some 
twenty years ago, where an orator exclaimed, 
‘ England and America against the world!’ Well, 1 
thought, if they go at it (laughter) they will be a 
tolerable match for the world (increased laughter). 
But then I have reflected since, as I have got older, 
that I could mend that phrase; and imstead of say- 
ing, ‘England and America against the world, I 
would say,’ ‘ England and America for the world!’ 
(immense acclamation.) For the world. Aye! let 
the stars and stripes and the Union Jack float 
side by side—the symbols of brotherhood, until al) 
men are brothers! (hear, hear.) Oh, Mr. Chair- 
man, folks mistake me greatly who suppose that I 
have a passion for war (laughter); 1 have some- 
thing of tae pugnaclous ahout me (renewed 
laughter); there are multitudes of things in this 
bad world that I would tear to pieces if I could 
(hear, hear.) But war, in the ordinary form ip 
which it has come before mc—in the page of histo- 
ry—is so terrible to my apprehension, that I have 
no one word to set forth my intense loathing of it. 
The only thing is, that if there is one thing on tbis 
side the bottomless pit—one thing of which I 
have even a deeper loathing than I have for war, it” 
is that thing, that more silent, that more slow, but 
that more subtle, ever-acting, body-destroying, soul- 
cousuming, man-devouring thing we mean by the 
one word absolutism. Let me draw back the dark 
wings of the demon of absolutism, let me unveil to 
you the many thousand forms of misery and death 
ever going on there, and if the battle-fleld bea heli, 
I think you may go deeper, and even find a worse 
(hear, bear.) Thatis mynotion. Ifthe Czar is to 
have a charter for handing over the people of 
Europe toa sway like that of absolutisin, then I 
say, deliberately, as in the presence of my Maker, 
I am not the Englishman to put my hand to that 
charter (loud applause). On tho contrary, I feel 
bound, as in that solemn presence, to do all that 
man might dare to do, to prevent his ever having it. 
But I yield not to Mr. Bright in the zeal with which 
I would employ all peaceful means possible for the 
accomplishment of this end. I hope I am willing 
to strive to the uttermost for the peaceful progress 
of humanity. That is my solicitudo; and anything 
apart from that, anything beyond it, was a matter 
on which I do not like to think, and of which I will 
not here speak. 

“ The Rey. Doctor, in conclusion, shook hands with 
Kossuth, saying, God bless you, sir, and may the 
future of your history, and the future of your noble 
country, and the future of this whole Europe of 
ours, bs such as to gratify the warmest wishes of 
your heart!” (tremendous acclamation.) 


Looking at the condition of Kurupe se thio 
time, and straining the eye almost in vain to 
catch a gleam of light upon its future, it is im- 
possible to estimate the awful interests which ap- 
pear to be involved in tho mission of Kossuth to 
England and to America. He looks to France, 
to England, and to the United States, for help 
against a universal and crushing European 
tyranny. He will look in vain to Franco: 
thers is no help in her, no hope for her. The 
ruling and governing classes in France are pen- 
etrated throughout with moral darkness, and ac- 
tuated by the basest selfishness. Perjured mon- 
archists—-anarchical men of order, are gambling 
with a would-be emperor, and France is the 
stake. At the other end fanatical socialism con- 
spires ; it has “ honey-combed” the country, and 
is almost prepared to enter upon the fierce strug- 
gle, into which, with horrible and satanic policy, 
the men of order would, of set purpose, tempt it. 
If the monarchists and regency men, sworn to 
the republic, are just now shattered and dislo- 
cated in the Assembly, what then? The victory 
is to the soldier power and to administrative des- 





potism. 
Avant couriers have preceded Kossuth to the 
ted States. Direct evidence and specific facts 


whispered calumny, the cautious deprecation, 


Jesuitism and of Austrian intrigue, at Washing- 


The Cammarilla at Vienna is pursuing its 
| work. Tuscany, by treason of its Duke, is now 
| thoroughly Austrianized. The harbors of the 
Adriatic have been forbidden to the ships of war 
of foreign nations. Two American frigates, two 
| British men-of-war, may not henceforth, under 
any plea, enter these harbors. It isa modified 
| declaration of war against the United States and 


The most absurd and outrageous act of the Vi- 


| change in a state of siege! Twohundred of the 


* Wall-street ” men of Vienna have been banished. 


| threats, all because the price of silver will rise, or 


|ruptey! The Hungarian protestants have re- 
{solved upon an appeal to the emperor, in behalf 
|of their doomed and oppressed church and 
; Schools. It will be in vain, for tho Jesuits are 
Haynau has been 
obliged to abandon the Hungarian estate, pur- 
chased with the money given to him by the em- 
|peror. The peasants would not work for him ; 
| they made war upon him, and burned all that 
| eould be destroyed by fire. 

| At the instance of your English Correspondent 
, the London Christian Times last week published 
| the very interesting statement and documents 
| relating to the persecuted protestants of Hunga- 
|ry, which appeared in a recent number of The 
| Independent, furnished by the “ Pedestrian Cor- 
| respondent.” This republication will awaken en 
| interest in the religiousaffairs of Hungary among 
| Christian men both in England and Scotland, 
(and bring the subject under the notice of the 
jmembers of the Evangelical Alliance. The 
| Christian Times prefixes some appropriate re- 





, upon the Parsee papers attacked and ridiculed 


wug outcasts were resisted, finally won the victory. 


est, of the absurd prejudices which half compose 


feeling really is, can properly ostimate the value of 
the victory that has been won. 
remarks, ‘At one period of our rule an innovation 
so daring as this would have oxcited a universal 
commotion throughout the land. And even now it 
is regarded with peculiar dissatisfaction and dis- 
trust by the particular caste to whom we refer. 
But they may say with old Eli Ichabod.’ 
glory has departed; and the base and obscene de- 
gradation to which these no less base and no less 
obscene worshipers of idols would fain condemn 
their fellows the Pariahs to continue to sufler, as 
they have suffered for centuries, is in a fuir way of 
being swept away from the face of the earth, and 
= equality of man asserted in the case of the Pa- 
riahs.” 


and wreck, and the loss of two American ships 
is noted. The communication says : 


to Singapore of the loss of an American vessel named 
the George Browne, Capt. Higgins, within eight 
hours pull of Makassar. 
there in -the boats, which were afterwards sold. 
This is all that is at present known, but further in- 
telligence may be looked for by vessels expected to 
arrive soon. 


the fine American clipper ship Memuon, Capt. 
Gordon. 
Kong, bound to London, with a cargo of teas, had a 
dead beat down the China sea, and on the morning 
of the 14th of September, about 3 A.M., was in the 
Straits of Gaspar, with a bright moonlight, the 
island off the west end of Pulo Liat bearing south, 
and the north extreme point of Pulo Liat east-south- 
east; tacked and stood to the south-west, but imme- 
diately on the sbip’s getting headway, she struok on 
a reef not laid down in the charts.” 


the isle of Gaspar. 
were rescued by Capt. Douley, of the British 
ship Jeremiah Garnett, from Liverpool, bound to 
Shanghai. 
Pedra Branca, where they were put on board the 
P.M. Cassilly, Capt. Barker, by whom they 
were brought to Singapore. 
deeply grateful for the kindness and attention 
shown by Captains Douley and Parker, and de- 
sires us to express his thanks to them, and par- 
ticularly to Capt. Douley, for coming so far out 
of his way for the purpose of enabling Capt. 
Gordon and his crew to reach Singapore. 


shade in the matter of gold produce. 
an authentic account of an enormous mass dis- 
covered upon the surface by a native servant, 
and pointed out to his master. 


containing the hundred weight of gold, were re- 
leased frora the bed where they had rested for ages. 
The largest of the blocks was about a foot in diame- 
ter, and weighod 75 lbs. gross. Out of this piece 
60 lbs. of pure gold was taken. Before separation 
it was beautifully encased in quartz. The other 
two were something smaller. 
weighed, as nearly as could be 
to three hundred weight. 
it conveniently, Dr. Kerr broke the pieces into 
small fragments, and herein committed a very great 
error.” 


over, in his 82d year, was received yesterday. 
As Duke of Cumberland, this man was held in 
detestation by universal England. To say he 
was a Jacobite tory but feebly describes him: he 
always appeared to be animated by a spirit of 
furious hatred to liberal pringiples ; and on the 
accession of William IV, and the advent of re- 
form, he was led almost to the verge of treason 
by the then conspiring Orange leaders. Strange 
to say this hated English prince, who heartily 
reciprocated the sentiment, has died in peace and 
honor, as King of Hanover. 
the Hanoverians, he appeared to discover that it 





| marks. 
| Still the voice of wailing comes from Italy. 
| Blood, and groans, and tears, are the portion of 
‘the people; cruelty and barbarity in the gross, 
and in particular and personal cases, are exbib- 
‘ited in every letter from Italy. In Rome the 
|Pepe and cardinals appear to suffer from inter- 
mittent panic. The apparent change of policy 
| of the French President fills them with alarm, 
| which the assurances of the French General do 
jmot dispel. They are alarmed too by a new 
| prophetess, a somnambulist or clairvoyant, who 


utters mourning, lamentation, and ing woe 
|to Rome. The Pope himself has listened to these 
, Dtterances. 


H INDIA, CHINA, AND THE ARCHIPELAGO. 
| On the eve of the departure of the last mail 
| from Bombay, a serious riot had broken out in 
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the religion of the false prophet. This infuriated 

his followers, who were arming themselves in | 

great numbers, and serious work was appre- | 

hended. 

BRAUMINS AND PARJAHS—* BLACK SPIRITS AND 
WHITE.” 

From Madras comes a fact worthy of notice, 
Tho native students of the Madras University, 
emulating, though unconsciously, certain fulk on 
the western continent, rebelled against the ad- 
mission of « few scholars belonging to the down- 


ot the government. 

“They were candidates fr reception iuto the 
subordinate ranks of the medical service, but not 
being sufficiently acquainted with English to profit 
by the lectures of the professors of the niedical 
school, were ordered to undergo a preparatory 
training at the university. Their reception roused 
et! the bigotry and intolerance of the orthodox 
Hindus, who remonstrated and threatened on the 
dauger of pollution from the presence of the unfor- 
tmmate Pariahs; but in vain. A few withdrew; 
others by their refractory behavior, brought upon 
theiuselves expulsion; but the firmness with which 
ali their demands for the exclusion of the unoffend- 


Aud thus has another, and by no means the weak- 
the Hindu character, received its death wound. 
The Brahmin, to whom the very sight of the Pa- 
riah was profanation, now receives instruction with 
the object of his former disgust, hatred and tyran- 
ny, OR the same bench even in that institution 
where the feelings and opinions of the Hindus are 
treated with the greatest tenderness. Only thoy 
who know what the virulent bigotry of the caste 


A Bombay journal 


Their 


From Singapore come accounts of typhoon 


“ A native vessel from Makassar brought accounts 


The crew had arrived 


“ We are sorry to have to record the total loss of 


The Memnon, which wes from Hong 


The Memnon was plundered hy the natives of 
Capt. Gordon and his people 


Capt. Douley brought them as far as 


Capt. Gordon feols 





THE OTHER CALIFORNIA. 
Austraiia bids fair to put California into the 
We have 


“In a very short time the three blocks of quartz 


The auriferous mass 
guessed, from two 
Not being able to move 


Intelligence of the death of the King of Han- 


Received kindly by 


was not necessary to hate and to be hated. He 
stoutly resisted popular demands, and banished 
liberal professors; but he yielded somewhat, and 
in the redction seemed to imitate the cowardly 
regal perjurers of the continent. His son and 
successor is amiable and accomplished, but to- 
tally blind. The late king continued to receive 
£21,000 a year from the English taxes. 

The Daily News, 20th, contains a painfully in- 
teresting letter from Florence, describing the 
war upon Bibles and Bible readers in that city. 





The same paper has « long and thoughtful arti- rosount confirming and corroborating that of the 


governor, in consequence of which he determined 
to make as brief a stay as possible in such an 
anti-papalino country. 


cle on the proceedings of the Americans in Ca- 
lifornia and the Isthmus of Panama. Not with- 
out good reason the Daily News claims credit for 
good-will toward Americans, even when its com- | 
ments may wear the semblance of blame. The 
article is worthy of the attention of good Amer- 
ican citizens. The writer holds “ that there is no 
nation or government that has a greater and 
more direct interest in suppressing the growing 
spirit of disregard for law and the propensity to 
external aggression, than the United States.” 
RUSSO-AUSTRIAN REWARDS FOR FRENCH TRAITORS. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the 
order of Leopold on M. Carlier, the Ex-Minister 
of Police, whose crowning act was the repulsion 
of Kossuth. The Emperor of Russia, in consid- 
eration of the services rendered by M. Leon Fau- 
cher to the cause of “Order,” has ordered that 
his brother-in-law, Wolowski, shall receive the 
principal sum with interest arising from the sale 
of the property of the Wolowski family situated 
in Poland. Wolowski is a natural son of Ne- 
poleon. 


AGRICOLA. 











Naples. 


A correspondent of the Daily News says :— 
“We learn by the latest {otelligence from | 
Naples that the late minister of commerce and | 
agriculture, Antonio Scialoja, is to be tried, or 
rather sentenced to the galleys. The writer 
says: I met Mr. Scialoja, a born Neapolitan, at 
Turin, where he was professor fo econ- 
omy. He made himself gonerally beloved by the 
gentleness of his temper, and by the moderation 
of his views. He was a free-trader and a con- 
stitutionalist, and as such the greatest enemy of 
Elementare 


violent revolutions. His “ Trattato 





apprehensions, and the distur 


ling to use other arms than those of words and 
persuasion, he resorted to both, writing for the 


futo the doctrine of Socialism. The Government 
stopped these lectures. 
ber of the Parliament; he had therefore the tri- 
bune, and he denounced from it all those seeds of 
corruption and of absolutism which soon were to 
grow and bring such bitter fruits in his unfortu- 
nate country. 
teen months after he left office he was imprisoned } 
in September, 1849, under the pretence that he 
had been implicated in the disturbances of the 
15th of May. 


‘A man like Scialoja, who anxiously longed 
for the peaceful development of freedom, and 


who lov 
freedom itself, how could he be a party to the 
15th of May—to this first blow against liberty 
and independence? How could he participate 
in this mad attempt, which served but despotism. 
and blighted every hope of progress ? 
enough to say, that he has now been nearly two 
years in prison, and that the Neapolitan judges 
were not able to find false witnesses against him. 
He often, but in vain implored the judges to try 
him, that he might thus have the,opporiunity of. 
defending himself. Now, after a preliminary 
imprisonment of twenty-two months, he will be 
dragged before the court, not to he judged, but 
to be gondemned. For in the countries where 
Justice is not administered by jury, and whero 
the judges can be dismissed from the office at 
the pleasure of a King, a judge is nothing more 
than a commissioner, a mercenary, 8 bravo, who, 
instead of the stiletto, destroys you by the false 
interpretation or application of a law in order to 
please his master. 
when the constitution was in full vigor, and was 
acknowledged by the King himself. The minis- 
ter should therefore have been tried by the 
House of Peers when impeached by the Com- 
mons. Instead of this he will he tried by a cor- 
rupted court, by a star-chamber. i 
more strange that those few hundred men who 
fought on the 15th of May in the streets of 
Naples, and who were taken prisoners, arms in 
hand, have all been dismissed without an 
ishment, without any law-suit. 
seems in fact desirous to prove grateful to those 
very men for the mad enterprise which was ex- 
= by foreign cnomies to whom they serveas 


to the prejudice, in several instances, of 
subjects. 
ous burst of complaint from British subjects, 
about six weeks ago, that it a 
intentional and systematic attac 
upon them by the 
was the case ot Mr. Walker, to which I have just 
alluded ; and that of Mr. Newton, the architect, 
who was collared by the police in the town of 
Volterra, whilst he was looking about him and 
making some inquiries. 


Rome, and its 
in the form of two 
be from the national committee in London, and 
signed by Mazzini; the other from a party which 
now makes its first appearance on thi 

stage of politics, and entitles itself the ‘ Central 
Direction of the National Association of Italians 
in the Roman States.’” 


attemp' 

at Fn dated September, 1851, whi 
utionary writing, tember, » Which 

tended to the cverthrow of the present — 

government of his Imperial Majesty. On the 


But the dynastic — the religious 


ress, and lecturing on political economy to re- 


But Scialoja was mem- 


Now, who could believe that six- 


national independence even more than 


But it is 


| received is a disgrace toa Christian land. The 
| military are taught to look on political offenders 








But Scialoja was minister 


But it is yet 


pun- 
Absolutism 





Florenee. 
Religious intolerance is again predominant 


here, and the growing spirit of Protestantism is 
combated by inquisitorial rigor on the part of 
tho Government. 
has been definitively prohibited from preaching 
in Italian. Count Guicoiardini was recently 
convicted of havin 
trines to about a dozen of his friends who met 
together for the purpose, in consequence of which 
heinous offense he and his auditors are now lan- 
guishin 
terra, with the exception of those who preferred 
banishment, and had interest enough to obtain 
that commutation of their sentence. 
lish gentleman, Mr. Walker, was arrested about 
six weeks ugo on a similar charge, that of Prot- 
estant propagandism, and although his period of 
detention was but short, owin 
_ spirited remonstrances of 
ett, 
members of the family with whom the offendin 
conversation took 
Mr. Walker affirmed to 
premeditated) aro still in gaol and likely to re- 
main there. These arrests and condemnations 
are by no means according to the tenor of the 
law, as laid down by the constitution, but are 
carried out by arbitray police resolutions, termed 
processo economice, @ sort of ecenomy which gen- 
erally proves fatal to the interests of the prison- 
ers. 
ished by the statut, but has been lately resumed 
by the reactionary government, and the insolence 
0 


The Swiss Protestant minister 


put forth Protestant doc- 


in confinement in the prisons of Vol- 


An Eng- 


to the immediate 
nib e Hon. Mr. Scar- 
ritish chargé daffaires, the unfortunate 


place . conversation which 
nave been utterly un- 


his species of abuse of power was abol- 


the police has greatly increased in consequence. 
ritish 
There was, indeed, such a simultane- 


ed as if an 
ad been made 
overnment agents. There 





The Papal States. 
The Rome correspondent of the London Times 


gives the following picture of the state of affairs 
in the Pope's own dominions. 
sympathies of the writer give a double weight to 
his admissions. 


The absolutist 


“The state of the provinces, especially the 


northern districts of Romagna and Bologna, is 
such as to furnish the ministers of his 
with just grounds of alarm. Cardinal Altieri, in 
his recent progress through those regions, in- 
_— of the Governor o 


oliness 


Cesena, an honest 
unctionary, although a devoted servant of the 


Papal regime, what was the state of the city and 
territory subjected to his command. 
a great many republicans,’ replied the governor. 
‘Ha,’ said the 
who are not republicans ”’ 
tionalists.’ 
ments of our partisans, Signor Governor,’ re- 
sumed the cardinal, somewhat impatiently. ‘ As 
to our own partisans, your eminence,’ answered 
the governor, in — ess tone, ‘I know of none 
in this neighborhood.’ 

favorable a report, his eminence immediately re- 


‘There are 
ardinal, ‘and what say those 


‘ They are constitu- 
‘I am inquiring about the senti- 


Disgusted with so un- 


ired to the bishop from whom he received an 


“The secret press has been again at work in 
roductions have been circulated 
addresses, one purporting to 


itated 





Milan. 
The Milan Gasette of the 8th inst. contains the 


following sentence : 


* Giovanni Grioli, priest at the ish church 
of Casera, was convicted on the 27th of October, 
of having, by means of money and persuasion, 
to induce several Austrian soldiers to 

further, 18 copies of a rev- 


ound of the proclamation issued by his excel- 
ency, Governor Marshal, Count Radetzgy, he 


was sentenced to death, and the sentence exe- 


cuted at four o’elock in the afternoon der 
and shot.” rs 





Inland of Capri. 


A a living at the island of Capri writes 
the following tzagic event, which ocourred 
days since :— We have 120 political exiles on 

pri. They stroll about during 
the day, and are obliged to be in their houses by 
aria. The —— peys sey tg oa 
One of these unfortunate m con- 
to be lashed in the Piazza of our little 


village for some trifiing offense. During the night 


di Economia Politica” contains the substance of | he nailed up his prison door. 


his lectures, and is a proof of the practical turn | ban 


of his mind. His tion in Turin was a plea-| him the floggin g-post, but finding the 
os when the vovelatina of | not at the prisoner, the civif au 





|e capital of that presidency. Two Parsees' 


sant one in E orities 
1848 broke out but mindfal of his ntive coun led in ops Cate Beye —s 
? returned to Naples in March, 1848, | wi trial, : 
though with the in tion not to fix himself on | ed to be flogged. At last the soldiers 
so treacherous a soil. After his arrival there he | broke the door, and he was laid on a bench 
had an interview with the who, by the ad- | to belashed. The unhappy man tried to escape. 
vice of his Ministry had a ted Scialoja to a The soldiers then struck with the butt-ends 
high judicial offies. A few days later, on the of their guns on the hips, bend, aad belly, a 


next morning were sent to Be g w 
coul 


companied by sabre-wounds. Thus bleeding and 
exbausted, he was again placed on the bench to 
be flogged, but being supposed to be dying, he 
was carried off to prison, where he expired in a 
few hours. I know little about the offense or 
character of this poor man, but the treatment he 


as something like wild beasts, and I fear the gov- 
ernment encourages any outrage on this large 
and unfortunate Sass of his Majesty’s subjects.” 





SELECTION. 
From Harpers’ New Monthly Magazine 


KOSSUTH.—-A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
{[Concluded.} 
Up to this time there had been indeed a vigor- 
ous and decided opposition, but no insurrection. 
The true cause of the Hungarian war was the 
hostility of the Austrian government to the whole 
series of refurmatory measures which had been 
effected through the instrumentality of Kossuth ; 
but its immediate occasion was the jealousy 
which sprung up among the Servian and Croa- 
tian dependencies of Hungary agains: the Hun- 
garian Ministry. This soon broke out into an 
open revolt, headed by Baron Jellachich, who had 
just been appointed Ban or Lord of Croatia. How 
far the Serbs and Croats had ovcasivn for jea- 
lousy, is of little consequence to cur present 


Pie I 
purpose to inquire ; though we may say, in pass- 
Ing, that the proceedings of the Magyars toward 
the other Hungarian rages was marked by a far 


more just and generous feeling and conduct than 
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Pesth was altogether indefensible, and the Aus- 
trian army were close upon it; but here the Hun- 
garians had collected a vast amount of stores and 
ammunition, the preservation of which was of the 
utmost importance. In saving these the admin- 
istrative ag of Kossuth was strikingly mani- 
fested. For three days and three nights he la- 
bored uninterruptedly in superintending the re 

moval, which was successfully effected. From 
the heaviest locomotive engine down to a shot 

belt, all the stores were packed up and carrie: 

away, so that when the Austrians took 303- 
sion of Pesth, they only gained the eclat of oceu- 
pying the Hungarian capital, without acquiring. 
the least solid advantage. 

Debreczin was the scene where Kossuth dis 
played his transcendent abilities as an adminis- 
trator, a statesman, and anorator. The popula- 
tion of the town was about 50,000, which was at 
once almost doubled, so that every one was forced 
to put up with such accommodations as he could 
find, and occupy the least possible amount of 
space. Kossuth himself occupied the Town Hall 
On the first floor was a spacious anto-room, con- 
stantly filled with persons waiting for an inter- 
view, which was, necessarily, a matter of delay, 
as each one was admitted in his turn; the only 
exception being in cases where public business 
required an immediate audience. 

‘This ante-room opened into two spacious apart- 
ments, in one of which tho secretaries of the Bos - 
ernor were always at work. Here Kossuth re- 
ceived strangers. At these audiences he spoke 
but little, but listened attentively, occasionally 
taking notes of anything that seemed of impori- 
ance. His secretaries were continually coming 
to him to receive directions to present a report, or 





could have been possibly expected ; und that the 
whole ground of hostility was sheer misrepro- 
sentation ; and this, if we may credit the latost 
and best authorities, is now admitted by the 
Sclavie races themselves. But however the case 
may have been as between the Muagyars and 
Croats, as between the Hungarians and Austria, 
the hostile course of the latter is without excuse 
or palliation. The Emperor had solemnly sane- 
tioned the action of the Diet, and did as solemnly 
denounce the proceedings of Jellachich. On the 
29th of May the Ban was summoned to present 
himself at Innspruck, to answer for his conduct ; 
and as he did not make his appearance, an Impe- 
rial manifesto was issued on the 10th of June, de- 
priving him of all his dignities, and commanding 
the authorities at once to break off all intercourse 
with him. He, however, still continued his op 

erations, and levied an army for the invasion of 
Hungary, and a fierce and bloody war of races 
broke out, marked on both sides by the mest 
iearful atrocities 

The Hungarian Dict was opened on the 5th ot 
July, when the Palatine, Archduke Stephen, in 
the name of the king, solemnly denounced the 
conduct of the insurgent Croats. A few days 
after, Kossuth, in a speech in the Diet, set forth 
the perilous state of affairs, and concluded by 

asking for authority to raise an army of 209,000 
men, and a large amount of money. These pro 
posals were adopted by acclamation, the enthu- 

siasm in the Diet rendering any debate impossi- 
ble aud superfluous. 

The Imperial forces having been sucocasiul in 
Italy, and one pressing danger being thus avert- 
ed from the Empire, the Austrien Cabinet began 
openly to display its hostility to the Hungarian 
movement. Jellachich repaired to Innspruck 

and was cpenly acknowledged by the court, and 


the decree of deposition was revcked. Early in 
September Hungary and Austria stood iu au at- 


titude of undisguised hostility. On the Sth of 
that month, Kosauth, though enfeebled by illness, 
was carried to the hall of the Diet where he de- 
livered a speech, declaring that so formidabie 
were the dangers that surrounded the nation 
that the Ministers might soon be forced to call 
upon the Diet to name a Dictator, clothed with 
unlimited powers, to save the country; but be- 
fore taking this final step they would recommend 
a last appeal to the Imperial government. A 
large deputation was thereupon dispatched to 
the Emperor, to lay before him the demands of 
the Hungarian nation. No satisfactory answer 
was returned, aud the deputation left the Impe- 
rial presence in silence. On their return, they 
plucked from their caps tho plumes of the united 
colors of Austria and Hungary, and replaced 
them with red feathers, and hoisted a flag of the 
same color on the steamer which conveyed them 
to Pesth. ‘Their report produced the most in- 
tense agitation in the Diet, and at the capital, but 
it was finally resolved to make one more attempt 
for a pacific settlement of the question. In order 
that no obstacle might be interposed by their 
presence, Kossuth and his colleagues resigned, 
and a new Ministry was appointed. A deputa- 
tion was sent to the National Assembly at Vi- 
enna, which refused to receive it. Jellachich 
had in the mean time entered Hungary with a 
large army, not as yet, however, openly sanc- 
tioned by Imperial authority. ‘The Diet seeing 
the imminent peril of the country, conferred dic- 
tatorial powers upon Kossuth. The Palatine 
resigned his post, and left the kingdom. The 
Emperor appointed Count Lemberg to take the 
entire command of the Hungarian army. The 
Diet declared the appointment illegal, and the 
Count, arriving at Pesth without escort, was 
slain in the streets of the capital by tho popu- 
lace, in a sudden outbreak. The Emperor forth- 
with placed the kingdom under martial law. 
giving the supreme civil and military eo 
to Jollachich. The Diet at once revolted; de- 
clared itself permanent, and appointed Kossuth 
Governor, and President of tho Committee of 
Safety. 

There was now but one course left for the 
Hungarians: to maintain by force of arms the 
position they had assumed. We cannot detail 
the events of the war which followed, but weve | 
touch upon the most salient points. Jellachic 
was spoedily driven out of Hungary, toward Vi- 
enna. In October, the Austrian forces were con- 
centrated under command of Windischgraiz, to 
the number of 120,000 veterans, and were put on 
the march for Hungary. To oppose them, the 
only forces under the command of the new Gov- 
ernment of Hungary, were 20,000 regular infan- 
try, 7,000 cavalry, and 14,000 recruits, who re- 
ceived the name of Honveds, or “ protectors of 
home.” Of all the movements that followed, 
Kossuth was the soul and chief. His burning 
and ionate appeals stirred up the souls of the 
peasants, and sent them by thousands to the 
camp. He kindled enthusiasm, he organized 
that enthusiasm, and transformed those raw re- 
cruits into soldiers more than a match for the 
veteran troops of Austria. Though himself not 
a soldier, he discovered and drew about him sol- 
diers and generals of a high order. The result 
was that Windischgratz was driven back from 
Hungary, and of the 120,000 troops which he led 
into that kingdom in October, one-half were 
killed, disabled, or taken prisoners at the end of 
April. The state of the war on the lst of May, 
may be gathered from tho Imperial manifesto of 
that date, which announced “that the insurrec- 
tion in Hungary had grown to such an extent,” 
that the Imperial government “ had been induced 
to appeal to the assistance of his Majesty the 
Czar of all the Russias, who generously and 
readily granted it to a most satis ne extent.” 
The issue of the contest could no longer be 
doubtful, when the immense weight of Russia 
wes thrown into the scale. Had all power, civil 
and military, been concentrated in one person, 
and had he displayed the brilliant generalsbip 
and desperate courage which Napoleon maniiest- 
ed in 1814, when the overwhelming forces of the 
allies were marching upon Paris, the fal of Hun- 


some document to receive his signature. Thes- 
he never omitted to examine carefully, before af 
fixing his signature, even amidst the greatost 
pressure of business; at the same time listening 
to the speaker. “ Be brief,” he used to say, * but 
for that very reason forget nothing.” These 
hours of audience were also his hours of work, 
and here it was that he wrote those stirring ap 
peals which aroused and kept alive the spirit of 
his countrymen. It was caly when he had sow 
document of extraordinary importance to prepar: 
that he retired to his closet. These audience: 
usually continued until far in the night, the an 
te-room being often as full at midnight as in the 
morning. Although of a delicate constitution 
uroken also by his imprisonment, the excitemoint 
bore him up under the immense mental and bod 
ily exertion, and while there was work iv do ba 
was never ill. 

He usually allowed himself an hour for rest or 
relaxation, from two till three o’cleck, when ke 
was accustomed to take a drive with his wife and 
children to a little wood at a short distance, where 
he would seek out some rotired spot, and play 
upon the grass with his children, and for a wo 
ment forget the pressing cares of state. 

_ At three o'clock he dined; and at the conciu- 
sion of his simple meal, was again at his post 
This round of audiences was frequently inter- 
rupted by a council of war, a conference of min- 
isters, or the review of a regiment just on the 
point of setting out for the seat ol hostilities 
New battalions seemed to spring from the earth 
at his oommand, and he made a point of review- 
ing each, aud delivering to them a briefaddress, 
which was alwaye received with a burst of 
** eijens.” 

At Debreozin the sittings of the House of As- 
sembly were held in what had been tho chapel 
of the Protestant College. Kossuth attended 
these sittings only when he bad some import- 
ant communications to make. Then he always 
walked over from the Town Hall. Entering the 
Assembly, he ascended the rostrum, if it was not 
occupied ; if it was, he took his place in any va- 
cant seat, none being specially set apart for the 
Governor. Hoe was a monarch, but with an in- 
visible throne, the hearts of his subjects. When 
the rostrum was vacant, he would ascend it, and 
ley before the Assembly his propositions, or sway 
ali hearts by his burning and fervent eloquence 

Such was the daily life of Kossuth at the tem- 
porary seat of government, bearing upon his 
shoulders the affairs of state, calling up, as if b; 
magic, regiment after regiment, providing fix 
their arming, equipment, and maintenance, wliile 
the Hungarian generals were contending on th» 
tiold, with various fortunes ; triumphantly against 
ihe Austrians, desperately and hopelessly when 
Russia was added to the enemy. 

The defeat of Bem at Temesvar on the 9th ! 
August gavo the death-blow to the cause. Two 
days afterward, Kossuth and Gorgey stood alon., 
in the bow-window of a small chamber in the 
iortress of Arad. What pane between them 
no man knows; but from that room Gorgey went 
forth Dictator of Hungary; and Kossuth fo! 
lowed him to set out on bis journey of exile. On 
the same day the new Dictator announced to the 
Russians his intention to surrender the forces 
under his command. The following day be 
marched to the place designated, where the Rus- 
sian General Rudiger arrived on the 13th, and 
Grorgey’s ar numbering 24,000 men, with 144 
pieces of artillery, laid down their arms. 
Nothing remained for Kossuth and his com- 
panions but flight. They gained the Turkis) 
irontier, and threw themselves on the hospitality 
the Sultan, who promised them a safe asylum 
Russia and Austria demanded that tho fugitive- 
should be given up; and for some months it was 
uncertain whether the Turkish Government would 
dare to refuse. At first a decided negative was 
returned; then the Porte wavered ; and it was 
officially announced to Kossuth and his compan- 
ions that the only means for them to avoid 
surrendry would be to abjure the faith of thei: 
fathers; and thus take advantage of the funda- 
mental Moslem law, that any fugitive embraciny 
the Mohammedan faith can claim the protection 
of the Government. Kossuth refused to pw- 
chase his life at such a price. And finally Au 
tria und Russia were induced to modify thei: 
demand, and merely to insist upon the dotentic 
of the fugitives. On the other hand, the Turi - 
ish Government was urged to allow them to de- 
part. Early in the present year, Mr. Webster 
as Secretary of State, directed our Minister at 
Constantinople to urge the Porte to suffer the 
exiles to come to the United States. A similar 
course was pursued by the British Government 
it was promised that these representations shoul | 
be complied with ; but so late as in March of the 
present year, Kossuth addressed a letter to ou 
Charge at Constantinople, despairing of his re- 
lease being granted. But happily his fears were 
groundless; and our Government was notified 
that on the lst of September, the day on whicl: 
terminated the period of detention agreed upon 
by the Sultan, Kossuth and his companions would 
be free to depart to any part of the world. The 
United States steam-frigate Mississippi was a: 
once placed at his disposal. The offer was ac 
cepted. On the 12th of September the steamer 
reached Smyrna, with the illustrious exile and 
his family and suite on board, bound to our shores, 
after a short visit in England. The Government 
of France, in the meanwhile, denied him tho priv- 
ilege of passing through their territory. While 
this sheet is passing through the press, wo are 
in daily expeciation of the arrival of Kossuth in 
our country, where e welcome awaits bim 
warmer and more enthusiastic then has greeted 
any man who has ever ep cached our shores, 
saving only the time when Faverre was our 
nation’s honored guest. : 

It is right end fitting that it should be eo. 
When e monerch is dethroned it is eppropriate 
that neighboring monarchies should acoord 2 
hearty and mee es reception to him, as the 
representative of the monarchical principle, even 








gary might have been delayed for a few weeks. 
aps to another campaign; but it could not 
ve averted. In modern warfare there is 
a limit beyond which devotion and evthusiasm 
cannot supply the place of numbers and mate- 
ris] forces. And that limit was overpassed when 
Russia and Austrie were pitted sgainst Hun- 


The chronology of the Hungarian struggle 





though his own personal character should present 
no Claims upon esteem or regard. Kossuth comes 
to us as the exiled representative of those funda- 
mental principles upon which our political insti- 
tutions are besed. He is the representative of 
these a, not by the accident of birth, but 
by deliberate choice. He has mainteined them 
ata fearful hazard. It is therefore our duty an‘ 
— privilege to greet him with a hearty, “ Well 
one ‘” ' 





s stated: On the 9th of September, 
184 I, Scilachicb crossed the Drave and invaded 
Hungary ; and was driven back at the close of 
that month toward Vienna. In October, Win- 
dischgrAtz advanced into Hungary, and took 
session of Pesth, the capital. On the 14th of 
April, 1849, the Declaration of Hungarian Inde- 
ndenee was promulgated. At the close of 
at month, the Austrians were driven out at 
every point, and the issue of the contest, as be- 
tween Hungary and Austria, was settled. On 
the 1st of May the Russian intervention was an- 
nounced. On the llth of August Kossuth re- 
igned his dictatorship into the hands of Gorgey 
a, two days after. in effect closed the war by 
surrendering to the Russians. 

The Hungarian war thus lasted a little more 
than eleven months; during which time there 
was but one ruling and directing spirit; and 
that was Kossuth, to whose immediate career we 
now return. 

Early in January it was found advisable to re- 





move the seat of government from Pesth to the 
town of Debrecsin, situated in the interior. 


Kossuth occupies a position peculiarly his own. 
whether we regard the circumstances of his rise, 
or the feelings which have followed him in his 
fall. Born in the middle ranks of life, he raised 
himself by sheer force of intellect’ to the loftiest 
place among the proudest nobles on earth, with- 
out ever deserting or being deserted by the class 
from which he sprung. He effected a sweeping 
reform without ap _— to any sordid or san- 
guinary motive. K 0 ier himself, he trans- 
formed a country into a camp, and a nation into 
an army. He transmuted his words into batte- 
ries, aud his thoughts into soldiers. Without 
ever having looked upon a stricken field, he or- 
ganized the most complete system of resistance 
to despotism that the history of revolutions hax 
furnished. It failed, but only failed where no- 
thing could have succeeded. 

Not less peculiar are the feelings which have 
followed him in his fall. Men who have saved 
a state have received the unbounded love and 

titude of their countrymen. Those who have 
in the lost battle for popular rights, or whe 
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This was formally conceded ; but the treacher- | a Russian or an Austrian loan is quite below par in 
ous House of Hapsburg sought to evade the prom- Great Britain. During the sojourn of Kossuth 
ises made in an hour of peril, by fomenting in in England. the bureaux of both those powers on 
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test ; be just, trust in God, and leave the issue of | yet need to enable them to enjoy the institutions of - 
all to him. the Gospel.” their pastor, because he expressed 
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But I say God's providence takes care of single ‘manifest in the flesh to take away sin. but we 
little things also. and oftentimes makes much out can believe it, because it is revealed. 
of them, or hangs much upon them. I think it We understand wHy he came. It is a part of 
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have sealed their devotion on the scaffold or in 
the dungeon, are reverenced as martyrs forever- 
more ut Kossuth’s endeavors have been satis- 


our national policy. And it is the people, that on - 
any and every great question of national policy, ' 


every man. foreigner or native. is bound to ad- 





fied and hallowed neither by success nor by 
martyrdom. He is the living leader of a lost 
cause. His country is ruined, its yy de- 
stroyed, and through his efforts. Yet no Hun- 

rian lays this ruin to his charge ; and the first 
tre tuught the infant Magyar is a blessing 
apon his name. Yet whatever the future may 
have in store. his efforts have not been lost ef- 
forts. ‘he tree which he planted in blood and 
agony and tears, though its tender shoots have 


Poor melancholy 


was Hannah More, who once recorded an in-' the revelation, that he came to make an atone- 
stance of a gay Indy. returning from a midnight | ment fer sin, that thus we sinners might be recon- 
party at cards. and finding her maid-servant ciled to God, and receive forgiveness. Here, to 
reading a religious book. 
thing, said she, what pleasure can you find in | 
poring ever such a book? But even in her own is written, will still ask, as a thousand times it 
careless glance upon it, there was one word that , has been asked already, How is this! In what 
met her eye, and followed her to her retirement, | does the atonement consist ! 


our untutored minds, the revelation ends. 
But some man, eager to be wise beyond what 


Ilas the great 


Hungary a war of races, which should serve as a 
pretext for military aggression. This led to a 
Declaration of Independence on the part of Hun- 
gary. which declaration was triumphantly main- 
tained at the point of the bayonet against the 
power of Austria. Hungery achieved its inde- 
pendence of the power that oppressed it as fully 
as at the end of a seven years’ war the American 


‘Change were closed, and the attendants reported 
“sick.” Russia is already crippled for such a 
war. She is further crippled by defection among 
the troops that fought in Hungary, and among 
those that have been sent to subjugate Circassia. 
Let it be remembered too, that for twenty years 
Circassia, poor and feeble as it is, has kept at 
bay the whole gigantic power of Russia. Should 


dress. 

There is great danger in any other view. 
There is a secret, most subtle, most hazardous 
influence, working towards a despotic essence in 
our government, working to separate the govern- 
ment from the people and set it above them, 
working to make it here. what it is in Europe. an 
irresponsible power, in regard to the movements 


Senator Douglass was pained that so many 


words had been uttered here which might give 


comfort to the crowned heads and tyrants of the 


old world. He would allow no man to pledge 
himself or his country against intervention, but 
would decide when the hour and the occasion 
arrived, believing that we wanted no ally to 


maintain our principles. Others spoke with 
effect, but the great attraction was Senator Sum- 


Missovri.—One missionary describes that the Sy. 
perintendent of bis Sabbath-school has been ¢ 
teacher in the place 20 years, pays $46 a Year for 
the support of the Gospel, and $15 to the Hiome 
Missionary Society, and proposes to give $100 a 
year towards the support of a colporteur in the 
county, and yet is a man in feeble health. 

Rev. Henry Grote, missionary to the Germans 
reports an advance in piety : Pr 


oin the only ecclesiastical body it 
vo also implied, that the Exec 
the right to sit in judgment upon, a 
of a Presbytery. Again, it is asset 
the Society to require a knowledg 
of « missionary, that a Presbytery 
they sustain him 

Now, Mr. Editor, it does seem to 
ean Ilome Missionary Society hi 
they claim. It iv very true, that i 
Associations have not selected men 


the Society to search out mission 


“Several members of my congregation b 
been established in faith, and have become cape. 
rienced Christians. They speak of what their 


been trampled down by the Russian bear. will 
yet spring up again to gladden, if not his heart, 
yet those of his children or his children’s chil- 


Celonics achieved their independence of Great 
Britain. !t achieved its independence too upon 
grounds as just and righteous as our own, and it 


Cireassia be thoroughly furnished with arms, as 
it 1s even now thoroughly organized for revolt, 
Russia would have enough to care for without 


and at length filled her with so much distress, Redeemer paid the debt, and thus discharged the 
that her maid came to her in anxiety to know | debtor? Has he suffered an equivalent for the 
what it was that troubled her. She burst into a sufferings of the guilty ¢’ Has he hung upon the 


quainted with their qualifications, 1 
@ commission 
But I doubt exceedingly whether 


of which the people must scarcely be consulted 


ner, who made his first speech. 
We warn every true patriot against the effort 


Itwas the morning of Wednesday, and not- 


i TI ish, but th it would have seemed incredible that any man | withstanding the rain, long before the hour of —_ believe, and their conduct does honor to Associations cm United —~—s v 
en. < sh, e Se - ile . . ° . ‘ A ” inst i i ; = s . o : ° - . : i sion. stai : 1 y fuse to comm n 
yond a a ee ee So oe flood of tears, exclaiming, Oh! it was one word | cross, a spectacle to the universe of God’s displea- was able to maintain that independence against inutermeddling in Hungary. Besides this, Russia could be found in this country to accuse a man business the galleries were crowded, and every their profession. They abstain from everythi a -s ‘Presbytery, wit 


not becoming Christians, and which is a cause of 
great joy to me, they do not desecrate the Sabbath 
nor use spirituous liquors.” , 
Wisconsin.—A missionary reports what appears 
to be something like a new sect, “ Excelsiors, or 
men of progress,’ who are merely reiterating the 
errors of the German rationalists. ‘ 
“They began under the garb of scientife lec- 
tures, At first, they were fully attended ; but now 
they are held on the Sabbath, and their real ¢ ; 


Austria forever 

The government constituted in and under that 
Declaration of Independence was the government 
of Lovis Kessuru and his ministry. {i was a 
government chosen hy the legal, constitutional 
assembly of the natiou—the same which had pro- 
nounced the Declaration of independence. It 
had therefore a legitimate character and was the 
only lawful government, as it was the onl¥ ac- 


i The Independent. 





must look well to Sweden upon one boundary, 
and to Turkey on another. ‘Then too, Poland is 
always rife for insurrection, and not Poland only, 
but the adjacent sympathizing provinces. In 
short, Russia has work enough on every hand 
for her immense military establishment, without 
hazarding a war with Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The system of serfdom in Kussia is an inherent 


in your book that has taken hold upon me, and ' sure against sin, to vindicate the honor of the 
that word is Ererniry! And by God's grace it | violated law? Was our sin imputed to him? 
led to an earnest preparation for Eternity. Was his death a legal substitute for our sins? 
But this is by no means a solitary instance. And in what did his atonement consist? In his 
“T can never forget,” said a pious man once to a | obedience? or in his death? or in the whole 
friend, “ that one word, which was whispered to | coarse of his humiliation on earth ! 

me once in a meeting for religious inquiry.” To these questions and many others of a kin- 
“ What word was it? “It was the word Err- | dred nature, speculative theologians have an- 
nity. A young Christian friend, who was yearn- | swered, some in the affirmative, some in the neg- 


like Kossuth of seditious designs, because he has passage way below was filled with strangers and 
addressed the hearts of the people, and spoken to , members of the other house, and the attention by 
them on great subjects of national policy! Yet | senators demonstrated that the novice in legisla- 
it has heen done ; and it shows that there is need | tion was heralded with no common oratorical 
here, as well as in Europe, of a most mindful re-| fame. His friends were drawn out in deep sym- 
gard to one of Kossuth’s great warnings, not to| pathy; but their fears were quelled after the ut- 
let the word government blot out the word na-|terance of the first sentence. The orator was 
rion, and take the place of it. The prop.e are | perfectly self-possessed, and with his bland man- 
the nation. It is the people as the nation, that | ners and deep-toned melodious voice made such 


ery was satisfied. — 
tery of Minnesota fee 
ter what is suited to advance the 
Executive Committee of the Ameri 
Society. They fecl that their acts 
by the Synod to which they ure at 
the Fxeecutive Committee ot a volu 
to refuse to appoint our men, ¢ 
decisions, we have no ecclesi 
trembling servants of an oligarchy 
It is time, high time, for the pros 
tutional Presbyterian Church, that 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. . 
TO OUR PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


harac- 





The proprietors of Tie Independent, wishing to 
extend its usefulness, make the following proposal 
to subscribers : 

For 33 remitted by any present mail subscriber 
or $3 50 by any City subscriber, the publisher will 
eredit him for one year’s subscription from the ex- 
piration of his present term, and also send the paper 
by mail for one year to any person he may name, 
not already on our books; and for each additional 
new subscriber will allow him a commission of 50 
cents. Should cach subscriber take this voluntary 
and easy agency, and send us on an average one 


It is said that Harlan Page once went through 
his Sabbath school to get some spiritual census 
in regard to its condition. Coming to one of the 
teachers, he said, “ Shall] put you down as hay- 
ing a hope in Christ?” The teacher replied, 
no. “Then,” said Mr. Page, very tenderly, “I 
will put you down as having no hope.” He clos- 


ing for my salvation, came up to me, as I sat in| ative ; and then, are the issues ef them specula- 
my pew, and simply whispered Eternity in my | tive? ay and no have joined in fierce conflict, as 
ear, with great solemnity and tenderness, and 
then left me. That word made me think, and] | it has not the remotest reference either to the 
found no peace till I came to the cross.” 


though salvation turned upon the decision, when 

revelation of God, or to the sinner’s reconciliation 
ithrough the deep atonement of Christ. Then 
“ay and no too was no good divinity.” It is not 
' the divinity of the Bible. It pertains not tu the 
‘salvation of the sinner. 


_ Pray leave us, grave readers then, to rest in the , 


simplicity of a firm Christian faith in the atone- 
| ment of Christ. Let us receive it as a faithful 


tual government in Hungary. But here came in 


, weakness of the empire. True, of late the serfs 


a new phase of things. A foreign power having | have heen somewhat disposed to look to the Czar 


no personal interest in the controversy, was in- 
yoked by Austria to aid in regaining its lost do- 
minion in Hungary; and with « view to erush 
liberal principles in Europe and to consolidate 
despotism, Russia poured its armies into the feld 
to turn the seale for the House of Hapsburg. By 
treachery from within and overwhelming nam- 
bers from without, the government of Hungary, 
impersonated in Kossuth, was obliged for a sea- 
son to abandon its post though it did not resign 


as their protector against the nobles, but after 
ali they have the common feeling of serts, .n4 
cannot be enlisted in an aggressive war with: ': 
being compensated by the prospect of persona! 
freedom. If the invader should in turn be in- 
vaded, if Kossuth—-who hereafter will head his 
own army—should march into Russia and pro- 
claim freedom to the slaves on their own soil, no 
power on earth could turn these emancipated 
slaves against Hungary. 


held the power, and the determination, under 
the Constitution, of their whole policy. It is the 
people, and not the government, to whom, in 
the very nature of a free government every ap- 
peal must be made. Jt is the people, whose pop- 
ular will, under our great Constitution, the gov- 
ernment, so called, must ohey. It is the people, 
whose voice, whose heart, shall now be felt at 
Washington, controlling the policy of the present 
administration. It is the people, whose voice, 
whose heart, whose will, ought to do this, rather 
than a secret diplomacy with foreign despotisms. 


an impression as to disarm all criticism. 


sion 


semblies.” 


what “ reporters” will not. 


Many 
a Massachusetts man left that chamber prouder 
of his birth-place from a State association with 
him who, in one brief half hour, left an impres- 
for scholarship, good sense, and soul, 
which none can efface ; each word and sentence 
seemed chosen and formed impromptu, while 
classic reference, bold imagery, and a graceful 
delivery, gave him the place of “a master of as- 
It was my purpose to give a few ex- 
tracts, but | forbear, and use my room to give 


ter being known, they are less popular, few I 
sors of religion countenancing them by their pres- 
ence. The great injury which I fear from their 
labors, is the blinding and poisoning the mind of 
some of our youth. They draw away but few who 
are accustomed to attend our church on the Sab- 
bath.” . 

Rey. H. Marsh, of Sheboygan county reports 
that four important points in that growing sectioy 
have been occupied with preaching during the past 
quarter, with Linden chureh of 20 members as the 
center, 

Rey. Hiram Foote, of Janesville, reports at the 
end of five years of delightful missionary labor, 


Tofes. 


anderstand their relations to the A 
whieh, notwithstanding its 
gre .c and # nol ‘ 


» nad judiciou 


impert 
kK, and been t 





We publish this entire, as the 
j “(he spirit 
the A. 1 M.S 
ne building up 
toranisia, 
frown 


Which hasr 
, unless its power 
of exclusive Ne 
The passages in brac! 
the Seeretary’s letter, wet 
hos. of assailant, doubtless becaus 
to make his own case too bad by 
The conductors of the Home Mis 
much wisdom and forbearance 


uew subscriber before the Ist of January next, our | ed his little book and left him, but that single | saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ | its office. The dominion of Austria was estab- Russia is not the colossal and invincible power or the influence of self-interest and fear. 1 refer to the ministers of despotic powers. eonciagge ote e r grievous ecnepensemtaenn. m 
list would then exceed 20,000. All clergymen and | remark was blest of God, and therefore was | Jesus came into the world to save sinners, that lished over Hungary by martial law. The lag- that it is commonly supposed to he. Governor Well has Kossuth warfled the people both of | whom | saw conspicuous in the Senate during} the « hard places,” having been settled - pin pradles rosag ict pire SP, 
postmasters are authorized agents for this paper, | enough to distress the young man so deeply, that | he has wrought out and brought in salvation for ful government of the country was ousted », Kossuth understands himself when he declares this country and of Europe, against the treach- | this debate. They did not retain their seats like | who had no fear of God. So great has de preaching several months,” the 
and will be allowed fifty cents commission on each | he could find no peace till he gained a hope in jallmen. “All my theology,” said that great and its seat by the brute force of a foreign power. that a protest against Russian intervention from ery and immorality of a secret diplomacy. Now| other listeners; M. Bodisco especially, than | change of population, that not 30 individuals new fee ¥ supe -_ nea ye ar 
new subscriber. Christ’s saving mercy. Take another instance. | good man, the venerable and sainted theologian | The dominion of Austria in Hungary rests upon | England and the United States, would prevent let the people speak out. Thanks he to God, | whom | have not seen a better representation in worshiping there were members of the congregu eS eee eee 








IS THIS ORTHODOXY? 


The personal assault which the Southern Pres- 
byterian, dated at Milledgeville, Georgia, October 
2, 1851, makes on one of the editors of this jour- 
nal by name, may pass for what it is worth. 
Our columns can be better employed than in 
defending the editors against personal misrepre- 
sentations so gross in their falsehood and so com- 
pletely inexcusable. But as we have lately been 
led to make some inquiries about orthodoxy, we 
must beg our friends of the [Philadelphia] Pres- 
byterian to inform us whether the following aver- 
ment, which we have ventured to exscind with 
our editorial scissors from the abusive article of 
its Southern namesake, can be considered ortho- 
dox :— 

“ The scriptures teach that domestic servitude 
is not only one of the states of society which may 
exist without criminality, but which, as history 


A female member of a Christian church not long 
since overtook a lady on her way to the prayer- 
meeting. She asked the young person if she 
never thought of her own salvation? The lady 
thus addressed, replied that during all her life 


concerning the salvation of her soul. But this 
one affectionate question had God's blessing. 
Within a few weeks from that time she hecame 
a devoted member of the fold of Christ. 

Thus God works. Itis said to have been a 
single remark of Rev. Charles Simeon, in regard 
to the blessings which had resulted from the la- 


attention of Henry Martyn to the cause of mis- 
sions. His mind began to stir under the new 
thought, and a perusal of the life of Brainard 
fixed him in his resolution to give himself to his 
Redeemer in the service of preaching the Gospel 
to the dying heathen. 


she had never had one word spoken to her before | 


bors of Dr. Carey in India, that first arrested the 


| of Princeton, while lying on his death bed, quite , 
on the verge of heaven, “Al/ my theology comes at | 


last to this, that Christ came into the world to save | " 
should be overturned, the Constitutional Goyern- 
| ment of Louis Kossuth would be restored «ps0 
The preceding communication is from the pen’ fa¢o, with the acclamation of the people. It re-| world, for the sake of absolutism in Hungary, 
of a respected clergyman, a Doctor of Divinity. >| quires no new Declaration of Independence to | when such - 
now connected with the Old School Presbyterian | make that the, lawful government of Hungary |home. How easy to block up the entire naval , 
Church. We publish it as a symptom of a state | 
of feeling quite prevalent in the churches, an in- | shall be broken and driven back upon its own | 
jdication that the era of dogmatism is passing | 
This state of feeling is desirable se far as | 


sinners.” LEAVE 








jaway. 
| it is intelligent. 


| 


ological disquisitions ; yet in a journal that cov- 


classes, these must sometimes have their place. 
A short time before this communication came to 
hand, we received a letter from a Unitarian min- 


no constitutional or prescriptive right, but only 
upon a military force sufficient to hold the coun- 
try in possession; if at any moment that force 


whenever the invading power that drove it out 


territory. 
Such is the state of facts respecting Hungary. 


What now do these facts demand of us ¢ 

As respects ourselves, we have no thought of) = Fj;s1, that we shall recognize the legitimate | 
devoting the columns of The Independent to the- | character of the Hungarian Declaration of Inde-' 
COV- | pendence. 
ers so wide a range and speaks to such various | [oujs Kossuth and his suite should be here re-| folds. 


We do not mean by this, that 


cognized asthe existing government of Hungary, 
for such is not the fact. But that government 
was lawfully constituted, and is now the only 


| that intervention and secure the cause of free- 
dom. No man who considers the subject, can 
soberly imagine that Russia, encumbered and 
| embarrassed on every hand, would plunge into 
| war with the two great maritime powers of the 


a war might end in republicanism at , 


| foree of Russia in the Black Sea and in the Bal- | 
tic, and to cut off every part of the empire from 
the commerce of the world. As a single frigate 
of the United States bore the hated, hunted 
champion of Hungarian freedom safe through 
the waters of the Mediterranean to the Straits | 
of Gibraltar, so may the flag of our Union cause 
| Hungary to be respected everywhere beneath its | 
The sacred cause of Hungary enshrined 
jin the heart of the American navy, would be as 
| safe as the person of Kossuth, borne in an Ame- 
rican steamship from the Golden Horn that Rus- | 


they are doing it, on the great question, whether 
as a nation we are bound by the same great law 
of love, that binds us as individuals; whether 
we are bound to protect the defenseless and as- 
sist the weak. ‘The people everywhere say yea! 
It is the instinctive impulse of truth and free- 
dem in their hearts. They are ready to help 
Huagary and to protect her, should she again de- 
clare her independence, aud strike for it. They 
will do it, aot as individuals merely, but as a na- 
tion. And if any present Cabinet refuse, the 
people are ready. as they have the Constitutional 
power, to appoint such agents and officers as will 
carry their determined, righteous and fearless 
policy into execution. May God bless and keep 
Kossuth, and guide him and his oppressed people 
in the coming conflict ! ec. 


—-——_e—__—- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Southern Senators. apparently as uneasy as a 
wild beast in a cage—now whispering a few 
words in the ear of some confederate in tyranny, 
then seeming, by the contortions of his face, 
about to bristle at the mention of a free senti- 
ment. | saw with my own eyes this “ repre- 
sentative despot,” as he is called in this city, 
in conference with every man, save one, who 
voted against a welcome to Kossuth. 

Your renowned guest would not have expect- 


“ abstractionists,” and the brood of heroes thrown 
up in our last war for slavery. And now he 
ought to know that no man uncontaminated by 


against his welcome. Thirty-three say, Come! 


human form of the Russian Bear, might be seen 
by the hour, walking back of the seats of the 


ed a heartier welcome. if he had known well the 


our peculiar institution, either spoke or voted 


and let the shameful fact go to Kossuth, that he 
faint not in his mission ; let it communicate all 


tion the first year of his labors; and only 9 of the 
25 church members then on the roll, are reckoned 
among the 108 now members. The A. H. M.8& 
have expended there the sum of $600. 

Rey. A. D. Laughlin, Wyoming, reports the com- 
pletion of a school-house by his people, which they 
occupy also as a house of worship. It has cost an 
extraordinary effort to build it, and will delay for 
some time the erection of a church edifice. The 
church and society have taken steps to have him 
installed as their pastor 

“ The church and congregation had telt for sous 
time the importance of such a step, and had before 
proposed the matter to me, but I discouraged i 
only because we had no house into which I was not 
ashamed to invite my brethren in the ministry to 
come and attend the exercises on such an occasion 
My people had clearly demonstrated before them 
the advantages of a permanent over a changing 
ministry. They had been supplied with such 
preaching as I could afford them, under very trying 
circumstances, for the last five and a half years; 
while during the same time, another church here 


the priacipal discussion is on the 
openly taken by the N. 8. Presb 
of the A. H. M. 8 

“The issue is made, whether 
from the Society to the ecclesia 
which it cooperates, deprives it of 
from them when it sees reason to 
the expediency of occupying a | 
the suitableness of a given minist 
vice, and the propriety of grantit 
of its own funds are matters of 
has a right to judge; or whether 
low the decisions of the eccles 
these subjects.” 

{n other words, the ground is cla 
absolute ecclesiastical control b 
Presbyterian “ judicatories" over 
and expenditures of the A. H. M. 
which, if admitted, will carry the 
exercise over the working of th 
and every other voluntary assoc 
this kind of ecclesiastics can find 
Secretaries show that the A. H. 


ister, expressing his deep interest and satisfaction | 
in the discussion to which our correspondent re- | 
fers: and not long after, a gentleman who had 
been educated in Unitarian views, spoke to us 


tary society, made up of individu 
Couimiiice accountable to none | 
end dependent for nothing upon e 
jee, of whatever name or claims 


A great many such cases might be cited ; and 
the recurrence of such instances should teach us 
never to be discouraged in trying to do good. 
In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 


comfort to Austria, the Autocrat of Russia, and 
tyrants of the world, that six American slave 
owners did insult the exile at our gates. Let 
their names be remembered,—Dawson, Clemens, 


government recognized by the Hungarians them- | sia covets, and under the eye of Trieste, whence; Our worthy contemporary, whose Orthodoxy 
selves. It is at any time competent to act 45 2) Austria with eager jealousy looks out upon the we have had the misfortune to offend, again avoids 
government, when the foreign military force) Adriatic. No thunder of artillery will be re- | the remotest allusion to the argument by which 


had been supplied by five different preachers. It 
the great object of your society is to plant the Gos- 
pel, and to build up Zion, you are acting wisely to 
encourage the pastoral relation.” 


has fully demonstrated, secures to both master 
and servant higher advantages than has ever re- 
sulted where the African is nominally free, but 
still held, as he always must be, in a state of sep- 





aration from the rest of the community, and in a 
condition of menial dependence.” 

It is not the grammar of the passage that we 
are curious about, although in that respect it is 
rather mysterious when referred to “ standards” 
with which we are familiar in these benighted 
hyperborean regions ; we are only anxious about 
its orthodoxy. Where do the Scriptures teach 
the extraordinary doctrine that “domestic servi- 
tude,” meaning thereby the system of negro sla- 
very as defined and established by the laws of 
the Southern States, is ‘‘a state of society which 
may exist without criminality” on the part of 
those (whoever they may be) by whose responsi- 
ble agency it is constituted and sustained ? Where 
do the Scriptures teach the doctrine that “ do- 
mestic servitude,” still meaning by that amiable 
euphemism the state of society which legalizes 
and protects the atrocities of the slave-market 
where the strength of man, the beauty of woman, 
the hopefulness of unconscious childhood, and 
the integrity and meekness of the soul renewed 
by the grace of God, are sold as merchandise to 
tho highest bidder—shere do the Scriptures teach 
that the state of society in which under the well- 
known principle, Partus sequitur ventrem, a father 
may sell his own children, like so many calves or 
pigs, and be guilty of no offence against the laws 
—where do the Scriptures teach that the state of 
society in which the government, instead of mak- 
ing provision for the elementary education of the 
entire population in common schools, sternly pro- 
hibit to a moiety of the population all means of 
intellectual culture, and even the privilege of 
learning to read the Bible which justifies their 


withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not 
which shall prosper, nor whether they may not 
both alike have God’s blessing. Blessed are they 
that sow beside all waters, that are ready for all 
opportunities. None can tell what God may do 
with a single word, a single remark, a single 
question. Even when the case seems most hope- 
less, the seed may be taking root. The arrow, 
though feebly shot, may be lodged in the con- 
science. The heavenly minister in Scotland, 
Mr. McCheyne, was once riding past a coal 
quarry, and stopped to look in at the fire-room 
of the engine-house. The fireman had just 
opened the door to feed the furnace with fresh 
fuel. Mr. McCheyne observed it for a moment 
in solemn meditation, and then, pointing to the 
bright glowing flame, said in a gentle tone to 
the man, but full of meaning, Does that fire re- 
mind you of anything? If 1 remember right, he 
afterwards stated the impression made upon his 
own soul by the recall, in lively power, of the 
Scripture imagery of perdition, the worm that 
never dieth, the fire that never shall be quenched. 
But he just simply asked, Does that fire remind 
you of anything? The question, from such a 
devout and praying heart, was not left with the 
man merely; it was left with God, and God's 
blessing accompanied it. It proved an effectual 
arrow of conviction, roused his conscience as 
with the power of guilt and hell, led him to the 
house of God, and may have been to him the 
gate to heaven. Thus it is that God can make 
little means divinely powerful. Therefore des- 
pise not the day of small things, for none can 
tell what God may do. Be not weary in well 





degradation—where do the scriptures teach the 
doctrine that just this kind of domestic servitude 
“secures to both master and servant higher ad- 
vantages” than can be realized for the man of 
African descent in any other condition ? 

if the Scriptures do really teach these astound- 
ing propositions, of course there is no more to he 
said about the orthodoxy of the statement. But 
if on the other hand they do not teach any such 
thing, and if furthermore nothing of the kind is 
eet forth directly or indirectly in that grand sup- 
plement to the Bible, “the standards of the 
Presbyterian Church,” we beg to be informed by 
some competent and credible authority, whether 
it is orthodox to impute to the Holy Bible the 
ehame of teaching doctrines so offensive to the 
moral sense of mankind. Indeed, if we may, 
without too much audacity, venture upon such 
a proposal, we would make our profound obei- 
sance to the doctors of the Princeton Review, and 
entreat them to inform us whether anything in 
Prof. Park’s Convention sermon is more hetero- 
dox, more at war with “the first principles of 
the doctrine of Christ,” than the doctrine which 
we have quoted from the Southern Presbyterian ? 


VHE GOOD THAY MAY BE DONE IN A YEAR— 
LITTLE BY LITTLE. 








It is by little and little that in such a world 
az this we must do the greater part of the good 
that we ever accomplish. He that is faithful in 
great things, is faithful also in the least ; and if he 
be not faithful in small things, God will not give 
him the opportunity to be so in large ones. In- 
deed, it is only by the discipline of faithfulness in 
small things that a man can be prepared to do good 
ona great scale. If a man waits for great oppor- 
tunities, or a great occasion, or a great position, be- 
fore beginning to do good with allhis might, before 
beginning to exert his influence in all things, for 
God and truth and liberty and righteousness, then, 
when the occasion comes, or the position is offered, 
the man himself will certainly be found wanting. 
The spirit of the man can be trained for great 
vecasions only gradually, and by a discipline and 
habit of integrity, firmness, and faithfulness in 
minor emergencies, and in regard to constant 
calls of duty. It is as if a man, contemplating 
a hight to be gained, should say, I will not take 
a step up the ladder till I can go from top to 
bottom at a bound. Well, you never will be 
there in that way. You must go up step by step 
or not atall. Itis not given to man to spring 
at once to grand attainments, or great useful- 
ness, or great influence. He cannot wing his 
way Over intervening obstacles, but must grap- 
ple with them, and overcome them, one by one. 
The greatest promises from God himself take this 
into consideration. Noman can do good in any- 
other way, in any sphere whatever, nor gain any 
lasting good by any other arrangement. 
What now is surer than God's great promise 
in regard to children, that if you train them up 
faithfully for Him, He will take care of them, and 
bless them, and make them His? But the result 
of good character and heavenly habits with them 
depends upon the daily, familiar, minute, but 


doing, for in due season thou shalt reap, if thou 
faint not. it is one characteristic of the righ- 
teous, that whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
Nothing can be lost that is done for God. If you 
do not see the glory of it now, nor the success of 
it, you shall see the reward of it hereafter. He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. 

But if we are thus taught the duty of persever- 
ance in well-doing, and if we thus gain great en- 
couragement for faithfulness in little things, 
and small spheres of usefulness, we likewise see 
how much may depend, and of how great mo- 
ment, upon actions apparently the most trifling : 
and therefore how watchful we should be to 
walk with God ; in all our ways to acknowledge 
him, and in all things be sure of his approbation. 
Indecd, we can never be too vigilant on our way 
to the eternal world; the atmosphere of prayer 
and of God's Word is the only safe one to walk 
in. How can any man leave his house in the 
morning without committing his way to the Lord 
God in prayer! How can any man lie down to 
sleep at night without invoking the pardoning 
mercy and parental care of the great Being into 
whose eternal presence he may perhaps pass 
without ever waking again, in a world of proba- 
tion, to the possibility of prayer! Who can tell, 
when he goeth forth in the morning,to this 
world’s activities and cares, what may befall him 
unless God hold him as in the hollow of his 
hand? Who can tell what evil, if not guarded 


bringing even upon others. Who can tell 
in what lurking places the adversary of God 
and man may meet him; what temptations 
may be thrust upon him from a_ thought, 
a book, a bargain, a word, a window! What 
a work it will sometimes be to read in eter- 
nity the history of one day! Watch, there- 
fore, and pray, lest ye enter into temptation. 
Try to gain a little for God, a little for heaven, a 
little more of grace, every day. If you do thisin 
little things, you will accomplish great things. 
Here a little and there a little will carry you on 
from step to step, from grace to glory, till you 
stand in light and peace and freedom ineffable, 
where there will be no more need of conflict, 
anxiety. or watchfulness, but where, as holy as 
God is holy, you may fly upon angelic wings 
throughout the universe, secure and happy in 
the great deep of God's infinite perfections. 
From that post of observation, that region of 
heavenly peace and glory, what a scene to look 
back upon the years of this our mortal pilgrim- 
age! Oh that we might come to them now, and 
pass through them now, with something of that 
watchfulness, prayerfulness, diligence, and deep 
sense of responsibility, that we shall_then feel 
ought to have accompanied us in every -" 





For the Independent. 


THEOLOGICAL DISQUISITIONS. 


“AY AND NO TOO WAS NO GOOD DIVINITY.” 








ever recurring examples set before them, and in- 
fluences brought to bear upon them. - The im- 
pressions that form their characters from the 
outset are as little drops falling on the rock, and 
Wearing it, never at once, but by perseverance, 


Tepetition, continuance. What can one drop) our hurt. 
dot It falls, and is gone, and leaves no traces. 
The most perfect microscope or measuring in- 
strument that ever could be made would not be 


able to detect the im 
And yet the perman 


ence, the i iti 
of this feeble, e incessant repetition, 


trifling agency, 


disintegrate the very grani 
symbol of what may be done with Rouls. 


\ 


For some little time past a discussion has been 
in progress in the columns of The Independent 
Tespecting the nature of the atonement; but, 
why should we your readers be perplexed with 


the speculations, the subtleties, the theories of 


polemics. 


theory in revelation, and leave us to the plain im- 


and guided of God, he may be the means of 


of the delight with which his own mind had 
ollowed the course of thought in the same arti- 
cles. We have too much evidence of the useful- 
ness of the recent discussion on the atonement to 
inquiring minds, to be at all disturbed by the 
thought that they have been prosy to a learned 
divine, 

It is noticeable that our correspondent, in spite 
of himself, gives a kind of theory of the atone- 
ment, as every man must who has an intelligent 
view and attempts to state it intelligibly to oth- 
ers. How shall we enlighten others who do not 
comprehend our use of terms, unless we make 
explanations? Any such disquisition, whether 
upon theology, church-history, ordinances, or pol- 
ity, must necessarily be dry to some. 

Ifthe dying sentiment of the late Dr. Alex- 
ander is to be taken as a recantation of the sys- 
tematic theology taught at Princeton, the Gene- 
ral Assembly may well refrain from the appoint- 
ment of an “ Alexander” professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR HUNGARY ° 


The Hungarian question is now the one absorb- 
ing question before the public mind. The news- 
papers are filled with it; Congress is filled with 
it; and everywhere, in the parlor, in the street, 
ou ‘Change—wherever men meet the topic is the 
illustrious Magyar and his cause. It is impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise, while Kossuth 
remains among us. The very presence of such 
a man is an incessant cause of excitement; it is 
the presence of heroic Virtue, of outraged 
Liberty, of indomitable Will, of sublime Patri- 
otism ; and the atmosphere of such a presence 
inspires all that breathe it with a sympathetic 
influence. Besides this, the demeanor and con- 
versation of the noble exile win upon all that ap- 
proach him, while his speeches impress the 
thinking mind with the justice of his cause, and 
the greatness of its advocate. One cannot see 
and hear the man without feeling an assurance 
that what he has resolved upon he will accom- 
plish. Could Kossuth have the ear of the Ame- 
rican Congress and of the American people, all 
that he asks for Hungary would be granted. In 
saying this, we do not endorse his every propo- 
sition—formal and implied—we only convey the 
impression that the man makes, and that the 
cause makes from his lips. He does not bear 
away an audience with sudden bursts of elo- 
quence—though it is easy to see how he must 
do this in his native tongue—he makes no ap- 
peal to passion, he uses no mere rhetorical art, 
but he presents his cause with such clearness, 
earnestness, boldness, truthfulness, with such an 
array of logical and moral demonstration, and 
withal such a sacred enthusiasm, that con- 
viction and assent are the inevitable result. 
There is almost no appeal left to “ sober second 
thought,” for the first thought is sober, and the 
second is even more earnest than the first. It is 
not so much the man that addresses you, and en- 
gages your attention—though the personal and 
historic interest that attaches to Kossuth is al- 
most without precedent—as it is the principle 
that he embodies, and the common Humanity 
in whose name he pleads. In all his speeches 
there is not one allusion to his many toils and 
sacrifices and sufferings, to anything that he has 
said or done, in any personal aspect whatever. 
He never appears before an assembly to evoke 
sympathy or to court applause, nor does he even 
suffer a complimentary allusion from others to 
pass without disclaiming praise for having done 
his duty, and challenging for his country and his 
cause the honor rendered to himself. And this 
is done with such simplicity and sincerity, that 
one feels instinctively that the object for which 
such a man so nobly lives, is werthy of sympa- 
thy and aid, and even transfers to that object 
the personal interest felt in its advocate. 

It is certain that something will be done for 
Hungary in the United States. The public re- 
ception of Kossuth in this city, and his subse- 
quent reception at the two banquets, the tone of 
general conversation and of the press, the open 
avowals of distinguished public men in letters 
and speeches, the full though tardy welcome ac- 
corded by Congress, the liberal plan of public 
subscriptions, these have settled the question of 
substantial and practical sympathy for Hungary. 
Aid will be rendered; aid must be rendered ; 
the only question to be discussed, is in what 
manner can that aid be rendered effectively for 
Hungary, and wisely for ourselyes. To deter- 
mine this question we need to look at facts. 

For centuries Hungary has had an indepen- 
dent national existence. under a constitutional 
government. As such the nation entered into a 
yoluntary relation with Austria, from general con- 
siderations of policy, consenting to acknowledge 
the same sovereign, but reserving its Diet and 
other ancient constitutional prerogatives. By 
degrees Austria encroached upon these constitu- 











They only perplex and bewilder us to | tional liberties, and sought to absorb the nation- 
. Let them be banished from the pul- 
pit and the press- banished to the lecture-room | sisted by the Hungarian Diet, which, in accordance 
of the theological school ; or, better still, banished | with the progressive spirit of freedom, was seeking 
1 from the head and the heart of the theological | rather to enlarge the liberties of the people ; andat| Hungary has to fear not from the numerical 
pression made by one drap.| professor even, and of his pupils. Avaunt all | length, under the pressure of tyranny on the one 


ality of Hungary. These encroachments were re- 


hand, and the excitement of the revolutionary 


ae ; so smali as to be} pressive teachings of the revealed word: “ t | spirit of E the . 
entirely imperceptible, may at length furrow and is the mystery of godli w Great | spiri ‘urope on the other, the Diet demanded 


ess, God ifest 4 Austria the full i i 
Whee to bur 0! the flesh F manifest in the | of e restoration of rights that had 


It is a revealed fact—most mysteri- | been wrested from 


Hungary by diplomacy, and 


‘ous, most wonderful, that God was thus made {a further guaranty of the liberties of the people. 


functions, shall have been ejected. This fact all 
must admit. 

Secondly. Whenever Louis Kossuth shall re- 
gary, shall there take the reins of government 
into his own hands, he should at once be recog- 
nized as the lawful governor of Hungary; the 
independence of Hungary, already legitimate in 
character should then be recognized as existing in 
fact. This should be done promptly on the part of 
the United States, for the sake of its moral effect. 
And since that fact may exist within three 
months, the official representative of the United 
States nearest to Hungary should he charged by 
anticipation to recognize Louis Kossuth as the 
Governor of Hungary as soon as he shall have 
reinstated his government upon its soil. Or if 
need be, a special Commissioner should be dis- 
patched in the same vessel with Kossuth to find 
the legitimate, constitutional government of Hun- 
gary in actual exercise, and to recognize it as 
soon as found. 

Thirdly. If when the legitimate government 
of Louis Kossuth shali resume its functions upon 
the soil of Hungary. a foreign power shall in- 
vade that soil in order forcibly to eject that gov- 
ernment, then it will be the duty of the govern- 
ment of the United States, as a member of the 
great brotherhood of nations, to protest against 
that interference, in the name of national inde 
pendence and integrity. The legitimate govern- 
ment of Hungary has proved its ability to 
maintain itself upon its own soil, if secured 
against a combination of foreign powers. To 
secure Hungary against such a combination may 
forestall the necessity of protecting ourselves 
against the allied despotisms of the old world. 

But what will be the effect of such a protest ¢ 
Will it as a mere moral demonstration suffice 
to deter Russia from again interfering in the 
affairs of Hungary? Of course not,--if it is 
avowedly a mere moral demonstration, and un- 
derstood by Russia to be such. In that case, it 
would have no more effect than would the wav- 
ing of a constable’s wand, if it were understood 
that he had no force at command, or no in- 
tention of employing force, if necessary; it 
would have uo more effect than a remonstrance 
made in any circumstances, where it was known 
that it would not be enforced. But while a 
confessedly moral demonstration—such as we 
might suppose the Peace Society to make— 
would have litle or no effect, an earnest protest, 
known to be made with a full view of the conse- 
quences, and with a determination to abide the 
issue, would no doubt take effect as a moral demon- 
stration, without a resort toarms. In other words, 
the moral demonstration, to be effective, must be 
understood to he backed up witha determination 
to be as good as our word. In order to this, it 
is not necessary to resort to threats—which are 
always unbecoming—but only to take an atti- 
tude which is understood to be real and firm. 
That attitude will give to words the power of 
artillery. 

In taking this position, we have studied with 
some care the resources of that great power with 
which we might ultimately be called to cope. 
We are apt to look upon Russia with its area of 
8,552,700 square miles, and its population of 
67,000,000, as a collossal empire whose force is 
irresistible by even the combined forces of the 
rest of the civilized world. But the numerical 
population of Russia is no criterion of its actual 
strength. ‘That population is diffused over a 
vast area, is heterogeneous in character, and des- 
titute of a true national spirit. Russia has grown 
from the first by aggression, and its parts are 
held together by agglomeration, not by cohesion. 
The inhabitants of the empire are compressed 
into one nation by material forces, they are not 
welded together by moral affinities. Vast numbers 
also are ina state of serfdom, and with these there 
is no popular national sentiment to which an ap- 
peal could be made for a foreign war ; indeed to 
arm the masses for such a war, might prove the 
destruction of the empire. The strength of Rus- 
sia isto be estimated not by her population but by 
her army. The entire military force of Russia is 
750,000 men. This at first view is sufficiently 
formidable. But on analysis it will be found 
that not less than 200,000 men are required for 
the constant surveillance of an empire stretch- 
ing from the Baltic eastward across the entire 
continent of Asia, and across the North Pacific 
to the “ Possessions” in the Western hemis- 
phere ; 100,000 more are needed constantly to 
keep Poland in subjection ; leaving, at the high- 
est estimate, not more than 450,000 men availa- 
ble for aforeign war. Indeed a close calculation 
would probably reduce the effective force of 
Russia to about 360,000 men. Now it were 
madness for the Czar to hazard his entire ayaila- 
ble army in one foreign campaign ; to place it 
where by the chances of war, one decisive blow 
might annihilate it, and so annihilate Russia as a 
power among the nations. 300,000 men is the 





highest number that Russia could in any event 
| Send into the field. But Hungary itself can fur- 
nish an equal number, if there is time for organ- 
jization. Indeed, as Governor Kossuth has said, 


' force of Russia, but from its territorial proximi- 


_ty, which would enable it to flood Hungary be- 
| fore the army of Freedom could be rallied. But 
, besides this réduced numerical strength, Russia 


has already the embarrassment of a debf in- 


‘gurred by the brief campaign jn Hungary, and 


instate his government upon the soil of Hun- | 


'that thunder shall demand it. The word of 
| England and the United States—known to be a | 
| true and earnest word—will drive back the Rus- | 
sian hordes from Hungary and establish the in- 
| dependence of the nation. The prospect of war 
| is too remote, and almost too chimerical, to affect 
, our decision in so clear a case of right. Let us 
| do justice to the great cause of Freedom and 
biensendiy, and war may bide its time under 
| the government of a righteous God. 

| The people of the United States should at 
once petition Congress to insist upon non-inter- 
vention as the rule for al/ nations ; to make pro- 
vision in its “contingent” appropriations, for 
two extra ambassadors to Europe | for the repub- 
lies of Hungary and Italy]; and to declare itself 
fully against the league of despotism for the de- 
struction of liberty. The people of this coun- 
try should pour out their contributions like water 
for the cause of Hungary. But above all, the 
Christian people of the United States should 
pray for the cause of liberty in Europe, and 
pledge to that cause their substantial sympathy. 
We #ejoice in the demonstrations made to Goy- 
ernor Kossuth by religious men, and especially 
by the ministers of Christ. Of the religious as- 
pects of this question we shall speak hereafter. 
It is enough to say here, that if Christians would 
save Europe from « bloody tide of Socialism, and 
would establish religious liberty and Gospel 
truth on all that continent, they must give timely 
sympathy and succor to KossutH and Mazzini 





| entenneeumnamenl 
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| KOSSUTH : 


| THE GREATNESS, TRUTH, POWER, AND APPROPRI- 
ATENESS OF HIS SENTIMENTS | 





The coming of the great Hungarian Patriot | 
among us will be a true and lasting benefit to 
our country. We rejoice in such an example, 
before our young men especially, of the might 
of principle and conscience above interest and 
profit, and the glory of a career guided not by 
expediency but the clear perception of duty. 
We rejoice in the great sentiments of truth and 
freedom, which he has uttered with a voice that 
God in his wonderful providence has inspired 
with power for the hearts of nations. And 
whole nations, almost the whole world, are now 
listening to the words that drop from the lips of 
this one man. [t is a most extraordinary, a 
most sublime spectacle. 

There are some of Kossuth’s utterances, both 
in England and in this country, that deserve to 
stand as the apothegms of freedom and of na- 
tional wisdom to the end of time. We rejoice 
in the wonderful clearness and power with which, 
out of the simple integrity of a heart beating 
with the love of his own country, as well as the 
intuitive perception of profound truths in his 
philosophic mind, he has drawn the distinction 
between principle and expediency ; principle, as 
the immutable, unerring direction of Right, and 
therefore of true wisdom; expedieney, as the 
mere cunning of self-interest, in passing emergen- 
cies. Policy, says Kossuth, with great force of 
utterance, is not the science of principles, but of 
exigencies ;~—passing like the bubbles of rain ;— 
but principles are immortal, and a nation that 
would be immortal, must be guided by them. 

We rejoice in all his addresses to the people in 
our own beloved country. He will give a new 
and aeble impulse to the spirit of our freedom. 
We rejoice in all his warnings, here and in Eng- 
land, in regard to governments, and the neces- 
sity of a perpetual watchfulness over all their 
movements. There is a tendency in some quar- 
ters, even in our own land, to set up the govern- 
ment ss a thing apart from the people, and 
above their jurisdiction ; above them, and not of 
them;.a machinery made to govern them, and 
not to.be directed by them. We have seen re- 
marks tending towards the conclusion that the 
people here have nothing to do but to obey ; that 
they need to be made to feel that they are gov- 
erned ; and that it is dangerous and almost sedi- 
tious to appeal to the people in regard to any 
matter of governmental policy! We have seen 
remarks in some newspapers in this city, that 
would have better befitted the editors of the 
governmental paper of a despotism, than of a 
newspaper in a free country; remarks that 
looked as if the editors regarded the men, that 
from year to year are called by the people to ad- 
minister for them the concerns of their govern- 
ment, as being the government itself, and not to 
be questioned nor directed in any way. We 
have even seen the attempt made to raise a pre- 
judice against Kossuth, because he has addressed 
the people, and endeavored to enlist their opin- 
ions as well as their sympathies, in behalf of his 
country, and through them to influence the ac- 
tion of their government! We have seen the 
attempt to create an ill-feeling against this great 
Patriot, as if he were setting the people against 
the government ! 

In the name of common sense, whom should he 
address but the people? From whom does the 
administration of our government come, but 
from the people? To whom must they give 
account but to the people? Who are their mas- 
ters but the people? The people, acting under 
law, and a fixed constitution, and not under the 
will, or word, or opinions of a cabinet, or pass- 
ing set of men, that for a moment administer 
the government ; the PEOPLE, under law and 





that now hinders the exercise of its legitimate | quired to enforce respect, when they who wield , the positions of this journal on the points in dis- 


pute were maintained, as well as to the respect- 
able authorities by which they were endorsed. 
It justifies itself in this by saying, “It was with 
the conclusion we were concerned, which was 
bad enough, and which no reasoning could make 
right.” This is a cheap method of disposing of 
an argument. A theological statement does not 
harmonize with ‘Old School’ Theology, or with 
the “high authority” of the Catechism, and 
therefore the Presbyterian will not even look at 
the argument, however logical and Scriptural, 
by which that statement is maintained ! 

But the Presbyterian does not even give our 
statement correctly when it puts it in its own 
language. It charges us with “the denial of 
any need, on the part of a sinner, for gracious 
aid.” On the contrary we have affirmed the ne- 
cessity of the Spirit's influence in order to con- 
version. We have said that the impenitent sin- 
ner should not be told to pray to God for the 
Holy Spirit to enable him to repent, but should 
be told to repent and come to Christ for pardon 
and for sanctification through the Spirit. In 
short, we have followed Peter, when he says, 
“ Repent—and ye shall receive the gift of the 


Holy Ghost,” and again, “ Repent therefore of 


this thy wickedness, and pray God.” We would 
reverently follow the Scriptures in making re- 


pentance the first and the immediate duty of} 


every sinner, 
——— en 


REMARKABLE HERESY. 


In the Epistle to the Hebrews, (ii: 9.) it is 
written, 

“ But we see Jesus, who was made a little lower 
than the angels for the suffering of death, 
crowned with glory and honor; THAT HE, BY THE 
GRACE OF GoD, SHOULD TASTE DEATH FOR EVER) 
MAN.” 

An Assvciation of Baptist churches, not long 
since formed in Indiana, declares in the profes- 
sion of its faith: 

“We believe the Gospel to be an address to 
the whole world, and that the preaching, Christ 
tasted death for every man, should be no bar to 
communion.” 

In a note on this article of faith, and with a 
precise reference to the phrase “ Christ tasted 
death for every man,” the editor of a Baptist 
newspaper published at Cincinnati, November 21, 
1851, says, (his attention having heen called to 
the matter by a correspondent, ) 

“This language a a palpable and dan- 

rous heresy, though it may not have been 

esigned. We intended to call attention to it 
at the time, but omitted it.” 

We are constrained to acknowledge that this 
is the most remarkable instance of heresy-find- 
ing that has lately come to our knowledge. It 
is, in western phrase, “a caution.’ We com- 
mend it to the attention of our self-styled “Old 
School” Presbyterian friends at Princeton and 
elsewhere. 


LFTTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 12, 1851. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

The facts and incidents of the few days past in 
the U. S. Senate have been adapted both to glad- 
den and disgust. J know that all eyes have been 
turned to the hero among you, and there has 
been almost feverish excitement to know what 
would be done here. ‘“ The end is not yet,” but 
T can tell you, as an attentive listener and close 
observer. what has been done in the Senate. 

Great principles have been uttered, and every 
heart susceptible to generous sympathy has 
throbbed with unwonted vigor. Presidential 
aspirants have thrown themselves into the bal- 
ances of public opinion—abstractionists and dem- 
agogues have carped; indulged in small pettifog- 
gery, being wondrous mean to show themselves 
wondrous wise. The brave Magyar will forget 
his insults, but their mournings will not soon be 
ended who have sealed their political doom. 

As the matter now stands between Kossuth 
and the government, he is welcomed by Gov. 
Seward’s joint resolution to the country and the 
Capitol. The same resolve will without doubt 
early pass the House under the previous question. 
Every stage of the progress to this result has 
been of deep interest as an exposé of the public 
sentiment, and an illustration of individual char- 
acter. Mr. Foote first moved, at the request of 
the Secretary of State, but timidly withdrew his 
resolution, which was promptly followed by Mr. 
Seward’s. He made the first and concluding 
speeches, sustaining his proposition with great 
power and refined eloquence, rejecting every 
amendment, and calling for a direct vote on each 
as presented. All honor to this fast and power- 
fal friend! But he was not alone, and in a few 
words I can give the strong points made by other 
gentlemen, which some call “ presidential bids ;” 
I do not. 

Commodore Stockton is a most bungling 
rhetorician, and makes ludicrous blunders in 
pronunciation, to the mortification of his friends, 
but speaks with boldness. He thought this 
country had moral power enough to restrain 
Russia ; if not, we had potent forces on land and 
on sea. General Cass was most earnest and 
high-toned in his sentiments, defending Kossuth 
as a republican with the spirit of “’76,” con- 
trasting our territory with that of the Sultan, and 
declaring that Russia had violated the law of 
pations, and that now we ought to utter our pro- 








the Constitution, are and must be the source of 


Badger, Underwood, Borland and Morton. 

If not apposite to the above, I must mention 
an incident while in mind. A gentleman on a 
visit here, and anxious to listen to the debates, 
opened, very coolly, one of the doors to the Sen- 
ate, and was about to pass in when the door- 
keeper asked, Are you a privileged member ? 


stranger. The reply was, a Governor, an ex- 


stranger said, J am a minister. From what court 


Heaven, sir. 


no intercourse with that foreign power !” 


winter. 


worthy gentleman, although defeated. 


week Yours, Norrti. 


———_-- e—____—_—_— 


BROOKLYN ITEMS. 


expected, 2500 seats will yield $12,500. 


donations to the General Fund. 


right of having the first seat. 


Jenny Lind. 


on Wednesday, till evening. 


blarney-stone at Plymouth ?” 


of Dansville, N. Y. Subject, the Divinity of Art. 


More New Cucrcues.—A new Protestant Epis- 


Rev. Mr. Summerfield, is now in course of erection 
on Van Brunt-street, near Atlantic Dock. The 
Catholics about Red Hook Pojnt are also about put 
ting up a new church near the junction of Henry 
and Luqueer-streets. 

Ciry Mortatity.—The total number of deaths 
in the city of Brooklyn for the week ending —s, 
ber 13th, are reported to be —— males, £0 ; 
females, 33;—adults, 22; children, °°. 


ee 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


HOME MISSIONS. 

A. H. M. 8.—The Home Missionary for January 
ig on our table. The receipts to the treasury during 
the month of November, were $5,928 of which the 
Home Missionary Society of Massachusetts gave 
$2,000. Nine missionaries were appointed who 
were not in commission last year, and 29 reappoint- 
ed. The usual notice is given to the missionaries, 
calling for their Statistical Reports, “to be forward- 
ed to the Society on the Ist of March.” 

Western Reserve.—The annual statement of 
the agency shows that 33 missionaries have been 
employed the past year, having 44 congregations. 
All the expenses of the agency have been met by 
the collections. Collections for the year, $3,835, an 
increase of $280 over the preceding year, and of 
$755 over gny previous year. Inthe territory lying 
east of Huron Presbytery, there are 184 Presbyte- 
rian and Congregational churches, of which 78 
are able to support their pastors, and 60 of the 78 
have been aided, some for many years, by the 
A.H.M.&., and 6 others by the Connecticut Mission- 
ary Society, and most of the rest by them or other 


Boards : ait 
And if we take a wider range and look over our 
whole land, we shall find more than eight h 
churches that have been thus built up and 
strong and independent of foreign aid, within the 
last 26 years, by the labors of the American o—_ 
Missionary Society. They are scattered throug: 
the length and breadth of our Jand, and are 4 
the most efficient churches on which all the = 
penevolent societies of the present day degen ie 
men and means to carry on their work. Peedee 
eyes of more than two thousand other c es 
which are still ina state of dependence, ~— 4 
upon this Society, as the only source from whic! 

















What do you mean by such a man? asked the 
member of Congress, or a foreign minister. The 


or country, if you please? asked the official. 
(Very gravely pointing up)—From the Court of 
To this our doorkeeper waggishly 
remarked, ‘“ This government at present holds 


I learn that Pres. Hopkins, of Williams Col- 
lege, is to deliver a course of lectures here this 


Rey. Mr. Morgan, of the M. E. Church, is 
elected Chaplain of the House, in place of Rev. R. 
R. Gurley, whose intimate association with Colo 
nization, it is thought, did not aid him,—a most 
1 defer 
sending a chapter on characters and sights dis- 
tant from the halls of Congress, until another 


Kossutu in Brooxiyn.-—The Hungarian Gov- 
ernor had deemed it impossible to gratify the citi- 
zens of Brooklyn with a visit, according to the com- 
plimentary invitation given him by the Common 
Council : when a plan was devised which he did 
not feel at liberty to decline, because it promised 
to afford efficient “‘ material aid” for Hungary. He 
will deliver an address at the Plymouth church, on 
invitation of Mr. Beecher, under the patronage of 
a committee headed by the mayor, on Thursday 
(this) evening, the audience to be admitted by 
tickets at $5 each, the entire avails to go to the 
Hungarian Fund. Should the house be filled, as is 
It is pre- 
sumed that the rich and liberal citizens of Brook- 
lyn will not let the tickets diminish their individual 


Sate or Kossvru Ticxets.—On Tuesday even- 
ing the Committee of Arrangements for the Address 
of Kossuth on Thursday met at the Plymouth 
chureh to commence the sale of tickets, and were 
surprised to find themselves surrounded by a crowd 
of about 300 applicants, each of whom claimed the 
Toend the difficulty, 
they were finally obliged to resort to auction, a la 
The bidding was most spirited, and 
before the close of the evening, sales were made to 
the amount of $6,000 to $8,000, at premiums of 50 
cents to$3. The sale was continued through the day 


Beprorp Lectures.—Mr. Saxe had a good au- 
dience on Tuesday to listen to his Yankee poetry, 
which was “ taken” with many roars of laughter. 
Subject, of course, ‘‘ New England ;” for what else 
could a man write about who had “kissed the 


The next lecture will be on Tuesday evening next, 
at the Female Academy, Joralemon-street, at half 
past seven o'clock. Lecturer, Rev. H. W. Parker, 


copal church, to be under the pastoral charge of 


I:.1.1no1s.—A missionary reports a funeral of a 
widow, who died leaving seven orphan children, 
who are left entirely destitute, the father having 
died on his return from an ill-advised adventure to 
California, in pursuit of gold : 

“ Besides the immeasurable evils otherwise pressing 
upon families whose heads are absent in search of gold 
about one-sixth of those who went from our immediate 
vicinity, are already among the dead, and about cight 
persons are yet exposed to the dangers of California, and 
of the return voyage.” 

The missionaries within the bounds of the Pres 
bytery of Illinois, have been pursuing a systematic 
plan of labor, to explore the whole territory com- 
mitted to their charge, to hold a series of meetings 
where practicable, to supply preaching as far as 
practicable at all points where there is an opening, 
and to form churches as fast as there is a reasona- 
ble prospect that they can be taken care of. But 
the great hindrance is the want of more men to oc- 
cupy the ground prepared for them. Say the edi- 
tors: 

“ Of how little avail it is to fence and clear the Geld, 
if there be no laborer to cultivate the soil and sow the 
seed, but it must be loft to bear only briars and noxious 
weeds—and how much labor and expense are thus almost 
thrown away—they know too well, who have seen the 
experiment tried a hundred times, with an almost unve 
rying result. There must be more ministerial labor pro 
vided, or all other efforts at church extension must prov 
abortive. There are the means of supplying some oi 
this labor if they could only be secured. In all parts oi 
the older portion of the country, there are ministers not 
employed in ss: some of them, it is true, from 
impaired health, but more from discouragement and 
want of an adequate support. Not « few of them might 
be rendered available by the Missionary Society, if its 
resources would justify it in adapting its scale of cou- 
pensation to their condition.”’ 

Onio,—Seven counties in the south-eastern part 
of the State constitute the district in charge of the 
Marietta agency, having a population of @)most 
200,000, and only 16 or 17 Calvinistic ministers 
Both emigrants and ministers have regarded it #9 
rather a hard ficld, but its vast mineral resources 
are now so far developed, that population is already 
pouring in, and the question is already raised, 
whether wickedness shall reign wholly unrebuked 

“We absolutely need onthe field of the Marietta 
agency, this day, one hundred ministers of the Gospel, 
and this number would not he a full supply. And now 
is the time for them to be planted on this field. If they 
are not sent to sow the good seed, the enemy will %W# 
tares there, and thousands on thousands of souls will per 
ish. You ask, are the people willing to aid in support of 
ministers? I do not suppose they will do much till the 
Gospel is carried to them freely awhile. They will thus 
soon begin to appreciate its privileges, and will open 
their hearts and their purses to obtain and enjoy them 
I could cite you to several instances of churches raised 
up in this way on this field ; and the same thing that has 
been dono in # fow places, might be done in » multitude 
of others.” 

“ Misapprenension Correctep.”—Under this 
head the officers of the society have discharged 4 
painful duty, in exhibiting and correcting the errors 
of a cruel and groundless attack, issuing from that 
small circle of N. S. Presbyterians in the North-west, 
who seem resolved, if possible, to make their sort 
of Presbyterianism a stench in the nostrils of the 
people, by its assumptions and its recklessness. 
We shall make a brief statement of the case, de- 
rived partly from the Home Missionary, and partly 
from other sources. / 

More than a year ago, the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society appointed a Congregational mis- 
sionary of acknowledged ability and worth, to go 
and preach at St. Anthony's Falls, Minnesota, where 
a leading town is rapidly growing UP. Before his 
arrival, but after his coming was expected, about « 
dozen or fourteen of the inhabitants formed them- 
selves into a church, which took the name of Pres- 
byterian, and organized with ruling elders. The 
minister arrived, and commenced his labors with 
full acceptance of the people. About a month af- 
terwards, two ministers in the territory, (both mis- 
sionaries of the A. H. M.8.,) and Mr. 8. G. Spees, 
of Illinois, were constituted the Presbytery of Min - 
nesota, who immediately took the little church of 
St. Anthony under their charge. The minister, who 
was laboring as a stated supply, was urged to join 
the Presbytery, but being a Congregationalist from 
principle, he could not in good conscience profess 
himself a Presbyterian. Whereupon the Presby- 
tery proceeded to declare the pulpit vacant, and the 
church destitute of a supply, and appointed a com- 
mittee “to procure a supply as soon as possible, 
and request the Home Missionary Society to assume his 
support for one year,” the said Society having al- 
ready one missionary laboring acceptably in the 
place. A correspondence with the A H. M. 8. en- 
sued, which is commented upon by @ writer In Ge 
Philadelphia Christian Observer of November 22, 
whose article we copy : 

i i ing alwaya 
The Presbytery, at their last meeting, having & 
understood > the publications of the American Home 
Missionary Society, that the opinion of an costestanttent 
body was always the highest authority known 3 : ve] 
Executive Committee, invited a minister to yn} con 
supply, of the church at St. Anthony, which - aaa 
without preaching for several months, the mission’ rf i 
und having announced his unwillingness 


idered the Presbyterian minister. 
~Bince the pater erry a member of the mg | 





shows conclusively that the ten 
sustain a missionary, where A 
church, to whom he will not be a pastor, 
desire. , a 
Secre sa: aking of the Executive Com- 
m4 ev eey | aw be unprecedented for them, after 
having selected a missionary for a given field, and sent 
him out and sustained him one year at large expense, to 
recall or abandon bim without good and sufficient rea- 
sons, and whether those reasons exist in ——- ——’s case 
it will be for them to judge; and it would be equally un- 
nted for them to sustain, for —— two 
issionaries at such an expense, on such a field. 
me It is also in accordance with the policy end ungee “4 
Society, in prosecuting missions in new settlements, 
_— the support of a missionary is to come {wholly} 
from the Society, [and especially where that support is 
much greater than the average, to examine carefully 
into the importance, and necessities, and claims of & 
given field], to inquire into the importance, plans, = 4 
necessities of a given field, and the qualification® Mi 
promise of the who may oceupy if, before he goes ‘9 
the d and commences his labors. son iene 
e intimation is here given, that the Exeoulis< = y 
mittee may sustain the gational Home ok 
at St. Anthony, and desert the Presbyterian ©” 





| they can hope for that pecuniary aid which they | there, becwuse thet church ore unwilling W heT° _— 
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“ These ecclesiastical bodies did 
Society, bad nothing to do in de 
and have no claim to control its a 
than the Society itself may have 
offices in the way of information ; 
funds of the society are « sacred 
Executive Committee are bound 
der the rules of the institution 
posits his gift in the treasury, } 
right of control to the Commi 
them to exercise that control; an 
themselves of the responsibility 
ean they delegate that right to an 

What the Society asks of eccle 
that they shall certify the good 
own ministers, who may be empl 
it, and that they shall give such 
mation as the Laecutive ¢ 
jvcations and the like. But when 
body assumes to decide dor the} 
tate to the Committee, the arr 
must be met at the threshold | 
given why the Exccutive Commit 
co such a claim, one of which is, 
ecclesiastical bodies at the West 
missionaries of this Society, ane 
arbiters, would be to 
own case, to decide how much | 
from the & 


ehomibe 


make ther 


wiety 
An illustration is furnished by th 


of Minnesota, whieh ha 
enly two of the 


hut (hree mi 





thet their decision is to 

boy Gn their appointmen 

cis funy cliseretion 

should he slow to that good 
h tentionally he partial to then 

hemriy Connected with them, vet ouly 

of humon nature is regy 1 

Wu neCossitins migl 

At least 


mits 
believe 


own 





trotain the public eonf 
uny Femources lo distribute.” 


The disenssion is foreefully clos 
ing pieguan sgestlot whieh, 
Wholly lost upon men Whose feelis 
ied forth in such au article as that 

“Pioally, we submit it to the sober 
Planes himself, whother it is oxnetly 
manly in him to speak as he doos of t 
mittee ol the American Home Missio 
tw call ihe relation which the Prosh 
Committee—n relation which has don 
up those bodies-—that of “ trembling 


garchy in New York city.” A dit 
expression are due to the band of fat 
who, without any reward but the joy « 
Jabored and prayed for this cause ; an 
of times, through evil roport, and go 
perity and in pressure—with thoir cot 
ence, and their purses—have kept thi: 
tion for a quarter of a century ; and, 
have collected aud paid over some TW 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, for the aw 
ehurches and their ministers, and to se 
destitute, who wore ready to porish.” 
We will end our own remarks, | 
two New Schoo! Presbyterian minis 
the working majority in the Presby 
ta, whose mind is spoken out by « 
they really consider themselves 
servants of a New York oligarchy,” 
ceive their bread from the Cong 
New England, through the A. H 
easiest thing in the world to be fre: 
of bondage. Even the “bread a 
ment” can have no weight agains! 
For if they know so much better t 
tee here what is the best way of 
gion in Minnegota, they have only 
plans, and the Eastern churches w 
them ample means, the moment 
independence of the old Society. 
Cnurcn Conrerence 1~ New J 
December 2, 1861.—According t. 
from the First Congregational ch 
meeting was held in the meeting-] 
street, for the organization of a co 
gtegational churches. The fol] 
were represented by pastors and di 
First Congregational church, Nev 
Presbyterian church, Patterson, } 
tional church, Boonton, N. J.; 
eburch, Chester, N. J.; Congre 
Washingtonville, N. Y.; Congre 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
dletown, N. Y 
Rev. 8. D. Cochrane was chosen 
Rev, H. Van Houten, Scribe, The 
tution was adopted : 
n Art. I. This Conference shall 
a Jersey Conference of Congre 





Congregatio 


II. This Conference shall consi 
and ministers of Congregational « 
ersey and Southern New Yor! 
urches sympathizing with them 
ap from each church that has a 
_" four from each church th: 
, AI. Other ministers and lay-bre 
be to sit as honorary members, 
ee, but not vote. 
V. The object of thi fere 
8 Conferenc 
par pd intercourse and harmony am 
~ extensive co-operation ir 
os church retaining its individu 
. non = no ecclesiastical por 
pa wt 4 © assumed by the Co; 
V. This Conference. 
the first Tuesdays of J 
P. M., and close at 1 
VI. The following 
cises, subject to vari 
erence 
Tuesday —1. Choice of M 
and making out the roll; 2. oe 
mittee of Arrangements; 3. Sermc 
Sermon in the evening if desirable 
fev ednesday —1. Early prayer-y 
anne a x Questions f 
7 4 Afternoon, free 
state of religion, wi ional ea 
> n, With devot , 
sng 7 devotional ey 
Mraday—1, Early prayer-m 


shall meet 
une and o 
2 on Thursday 
Shall be the 
ation at the . 


